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;, | ‘HE family that has owned a good automobile, and 
no longer owns-one, is about as comfortable without 
a car as a family of birds with their wings clipped. 

The distances to school and station and neighbor’s 
home seem to have suddenly stretched out like a rubbet 
band, and only a car will bring them back to normal. 

‘| he roads are still here. Houses and places are where 
they have alw avs been, and a car 1s still the best Way To 
get to the places where you want to go. 

When you look at the Standard Eight, remember that 
you can take its power for granted. It is known for that. 
You can consider its future as secure because the com- 
pany that makes it has ample resources. 

Think of the Standard Eight as something that brings 
the places and people you want to visit closer to you, and 
by bringing distant things nearer, enlarges your world. 





Above prices f. o. b., Butler, Pa. 
I 





STANDARD EIGHT 


A POWERFUL CAR 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








‘he Roads Are Still Here 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE AND STATIONERY 


INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
MAILED ON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ ! STREET 
NEw YORK 





























VANITY FAIR 





You’re all dressed up this morning, Tom. Not going fishing? 
No, just landed a wife and a little Scotch! 
W hat line did you use? 


The same kind I always use - she simply gazed at me and 
said ‘‘W hat a good looking collar’’ - and the rest was easy. 
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Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CUP 


CORD TIRES 








In harmonious keeping 
with the high standard 
of quality, utility, and 
individuality of better- 
grade cars. 


Distinctiveness of appear- 
ance, enduring perform- 
ance, and safety on 
wet, slippery pavements. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 2 AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bld., New York 
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25 WEST 43drv. STREET 
Mercedes i, Co. 


Service Station 


im 


CHICAGO 
MICHIGAN BOULEVARD BLD'G. 
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SIX CYLINDER 


too forse Power 


MERCEDES DISTRIBUTING OFFICE 


NEW YORIC 
218 East 54th St. 
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BOSTON 
BLANDFORD STREET 























of Philadelphia 
“The hat band man’ 






















VANITY FAIR 


S there anything more grateful than to feel 
winter past, done with —one’s golf, tennis, 
motoring and country club once more the order 


of the day! 


It is this joyous feeling of the opening Spring 
that Wick of Philadelphia expresses in his smart 
new Grosgrain Hat Bands. 


Just off the looms—of fine heavy silk—a wealth 
of patterns and colorings to choose among. 


From your hatter, haberdasher or. favorite 
men’s department anywhere—at the good old 


Also— 
Some Celebrated Wick Specialties 


staple prices. 


For your Club, Fraternity, 
Society, College or University 


Hat Bands woven on Hand Looms. 
Color combinations to your order. 
Colors guaranteed authentic. Silk of 
regular fine Wick quality. Deliveryin 
two or three weeks. Give your order 
to your dealer, or send it to Wick 
direct. 


For your Service Medal 


or Button Hole 


Ribbons for Victory Medal, Army and 
Navy Decorations, Spanish-American, 


TAN 
\ \\ \ 


China Relief, Philippines, American 
Legion, Croix de Guerre, British Gen- 
eral Service—the Colors of France, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, Combi- 
nation Allies, etc. 


Pure Silk— 
Exactly the same ribbon as supplied 
to the U.S. Government for official 
use. 


For Medals—134 ins. wide. 
For Button Hole—9-16 ins. wide. 


Buy from your Jeweler, Medal or Badge 
Manufacturer. 


WERE. 
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WICK NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 


Originators of the Adjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 


931-937 Market St., Philadelphia 
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Ti style distinction of Townsend- 
Grace Company straws 1s the cul- 
mination of built-in quality, correct 
contour, and infinite care in finish. 


Authoritative in every line, ultra-smart in styling 
and trimming, Townsend Grace Company hats 
are truly Straws of Fashion. 


A variety of characterful stiff models, also 
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mE OS Panamas, Bankoks and Leghorns. 
—at representative stores. 


© Ihe C/owns end: Pe Grac C Cc Or 


Paltimore, MaUSA. 


Pioneers in the Exclusive Manu- 
facture of Men's Straw tats 
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Pride of Possession 


Crane products add to the comfort, efficiency and 
sightliness of any home and notably increase the 
owner’s pride of possession. 


The outward beauty and convenience of Crane 
fixtures are reflections of the inner stamina, the high 
grade materials and workmanship, which feature all 
of the concealed piping and incidental fittings as 
well as the visible equipment. 


We would be pleased to have you visit our near- 
est branch with your architect where complete 
selections can be made. 








We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, 
including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, 
made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged 
steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes 
and are distributors of pipe, heating and 
plumbing materials. 


Crane radiator valvesand 
kindred fittings are spe- 
cifically adapted to all 
types of heating systems. 
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THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


BOSTON SYRACUSE CINCINNATI FARGO 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFAL INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH DETROIT ABERDEEN 
HARTFORD ATLANT CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
ROCHESTER KNOXVILLE e ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
OSHKOSH POK ANE 
HARLEM MEMPHIS 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 
ALLSTAR OGRE VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES DES MOINES PORTLAND, 
READING OKLAHOMA CITY AKE CITY 
NEWARK WICHITA CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS ig Ed vo 
CAMDEN ST. LOUIS 23 W 44% ST. ann 22 W. 45% ST. 1105-1107 BOARD WALK MINNEAPOLIS SACRAMENTO 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY WINONA OAKLAND 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE To which the Public ts cordially invited DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 


Works: CHICAGO; BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK 

301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

36 AVE. DE L OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


CRANE 


LIMITED SYDNEY. N. S.W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 


MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS); TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, 


LOS ANGELES 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 


45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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OME to California with its perfect summer climate— 
C its wondrously cool nights, its splendid ocean bathing, 

golf, horse-back riding and other sports. The Ambas- 
sador hotels in Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, and The 
Alexandria, Los Angeles, assure you sincere hospitality, in- 
dividual service, spacious rooms. Do not deny yourself the 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


The Ambassador Hotels System 


The Ambassador, New York 


The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City The Ambassador, 


The Pa Park Avenue 
Telephone Rhinelander 9000 


New York Office: 
51st and 52nd Streets, 








ARE YOU PLANNING 
A HONEYMOON ? 


We have a feeling that we can help honey- 
mooners. We realize that in such circumstances 
it’s difficult to keep your mind on matters like time 
and space. And among the 500 people—and over— 
who write to us each month we often plan trips 
for “two in the party.” 

If you’ve chosen your place, we'll look up rates 
or routes for you, tell you the best hotels, and the 
truth about the climate. We'll find out all the 
things you want to know, but can’t be bothered 
about. 

Or if you want suggestions about places, just tell 
us whether your tastes run to camp-fires or golf- 
links—:nd we'll advise you to the best of our 
knowledge. 

We'd like to do for you what we do for all the 
people who write to us—honey-mooners or not. 


There is no charge for this service 


VANITY FAIR’S 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
19 West 44th St. New York City 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


Los Angeles 


hassador- 


Moderate Rates 


Santa Barbara 





He eerneen 


Your Vacation 


Amid Breezes from 
Mountain and Sea 





best accommodations available when you can obtain them 
at very moderate rates. Ambassador, Santa Barbara, $3.00 
per day and up; Ambassador, Los Angeles, $4.00 per day 
and up; Alexandria, Los Angeles, $3. 50 per day and up; 
European plan. Guests may also stop on American plan 
at the Ambassadors in Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. 


Santa Barbara 








Che HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, rosie Mgr. 
Hot Springs inia 
New York Booking Office -The ste Hoole 


THe famous resort, 2500 feet elevation, in the 
heart of the Alleghanies. Physical and mental 
Every phase of 


uplift, every month in the year. 
social life, outdoor sport, and one of the most 
complete and effective thermal establishments 
in America. 
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There’s the lure of the wild with the 
comforts of home in Glacier National 
Park. Here, mid the rugged peaks and 
sapphire-blue lakes mirroring Alpine 
glaciers, Nature has put upon display a 
majestic and colorful pageant. 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accom- 
modations. Toursvia motor, saddle-horse and launch, 
by day, week or month. En route to North Pacific 
Coast, Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. 
Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. ‘‘ Glacier’’ 
is your only national park on the main line of a 
transcontinental railroad. Summer Tourist Fares— 
inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. 


Write for aeroplane map and liter- 
ature—Glacier National Park 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 





es Ne ee 





re J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Railway 
| Dept. 415, St. Paul, Minn. 
| Please send literature and aeroplane map of Glacier National Park. | 


| NAME | 











The Sky-Blue Passport 


With only the sky as the limit of its visé field 














Moxey IS THE GREATEST Of all passports. 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELER is known by the color of 
his money. 


IF IT IS SKY-BLUE and bears the name of the 
American Express Company across its face he is 
recognized instantly as one who knows how to 
travel ; and is treated accordingly. 


THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS traveling in distant 
lands have been amazed at the seeming magic of 
the sky-blue 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


—worthless pieces of paper until countersigned 
by the owner —and then commanding instant 
recognition, and immediate acceptance. 


BuT THERE Is NO MdG/Cabout these simple sky- 
blue slips—just hard cold facts—plus a human 
sentiment which the peoples of the earth have 
tested for 30 years and found good. Good be- 
cause these cheques meant the reputation and the 
word, as well as the money of the American 
Iexpress Company. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN enterprise in foreign 
lands in recent years is written in the records of 
the many offices and thousands of correspondents 
of the American Express Company in the great 
seaports and inland cities of the world. It is the 
world influence, the high character and helpful 
service work of this great organization, which 
puts the special value to travelers into American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 


IN-ENGLAND AND FRANCE, carry English 5 or 10 £ 
Sterling and French 200 or 400 Franc Cheques. 
Dollar cheques for the Orient, North and South 
America and most other journeys. 


Buy THEM AT BANKS or Express Offices. 


For ALL JOURNEYS—secure your steamship tick- 
ets, hotel reservations and itineraries or plan your 
cruise or tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 





American Express Company 


65 Broadway, New York City 
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Bungalow Camp | Same ee 
Lake Windermere ‘ ” Peale 


ee 
4 Glacier House 
A Glacier, B. C 








Emerald Lake Chalet : 


All Aboard fr = 
(Canada's Alpine Play-Ground 


So Easy to Reach 
























Chateau Lake Loui 
Lake Louise, ‘Alberta, 


=a 





O you want the thrill of your life—sports 
and outdoor activities in Alpine settings of 
startling grandeur? Then plan to spend 

your vacation in the Canadian Pacific Rockies, 
that Mountain Garden of the Giants—Five hun- 
dred miles of uninterrupted mountain scenery from 
Banff to Victoria, B.C. 





+ Ns: tii: ; 
fe) Vancouver Hotel; 
: Vancouver, B.C. ! 





Banff Springs Hotel 
Benff, Alberta 








From June to September the Canadian Pacific Rockies 
offer you romantic trails to explore afoot or on horseback, 
roads for tally-ho or motor, ice capped peaks and glaciers 





Eupress Hotel 
Victoria, B.C. 














for climbing, golf and tennis, lakes and mountain streams Canadian Pacific Passenger Offices 
: : , : , “ d Agencies in the United Stat 

alive with trout, big game hunting with camera, or with nn ae oo 
e . « « Atlanta,Ga. . . . . . 220 Healey B’ldg. 
rifle in the Fall. A chain of luxurious hotels from Banff and oo - Se 
° ° : . : Chicago, ie... . 140 South Clark St. 
A Holiday in Canada Lake Louise to Vancouver and Victoria, with mountain ore é: wage ie 
is an education chalets at Glacier, Emerald Lake and Sicamous, bungalow Los Angeles, ae 008 South Spin st, 

: - linneapo! inn . 1 on ve. Sou 
in iteolf camps at Field and Lake Windermere. New York, N. Y. Cob. ae Dat cat. Smt. 

. , 4 after June 1st 

‘ = ioe yoy a 
Write or call And it is so easy to reach over the Portland, Gre... °.°.°. . 56 Third St. 
t. Louis Mo. Orr er ne 418 Locust St. 
for particulars fg = tel a 
ington, D. C. “<< e' ‘01 le 


Known the World over for the Excellence of Its Service 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 














——™BROADMOOR —— 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Set in its own mountain park of 2,000 scenic acres, THE 
BROADMOOR offers recreation de luxe. Built of stone, 
steel and concrete— wholly fire-proof and open the year 
‘round. Irreproachable in appointment, cuisine and service. 
The climate is 90 per cent. sunshine. Only 48 hours from 
New York. 


Special Broadmoor Features 


Celebrated 18-hole Golf Course and Club House, Polo 
Games, Roof Garden overlooking the Rocky Mountain range, 
a Mission Chapel, a “Little Theatre,” superior orchestra, 100,- 
000-gallon enclosed tiled Swimming Pool, trout-stocked lake, 
huge fire-proof garage with every variety of cars and well- 
stocked Riding Stables. Health bath departments for men 
and women. 


Exquisite booklet illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey, on request 
Open the Entire Year 


-m BROADMOOR- 


COLORADO SPRINGS 



































Briarcliff Lodge 


Briarcliff Manor, N. ¥ 


OPENS 
Saturday, May 14 


“Sir Roger knows my humor and allows 
me to sit up or go to bed as | please, to 
have my meals at his own table or in my 
chamber as | see fit, to sit and say nothing 
without bidding me be merry.’’—Addison. 


HIS is BRIARCLIFF LODGE— which 
offers all that any hotel affords, plus the 
personal comforts and privacy of a home. 


RESERVATIONS NOW BEING MADE AT THE NEW YORK OFFICE: 


402 Madison Avenue—At 47th St. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9372 


























we . —= Canadian Re 
ES : National 
a fRailways 


Ons 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam scented air. 
Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud tipped mountains and rugged 
foothills inviting exploration; wide valleys of woods and streams and 
wild flowers; turquoise lakes with sandy beaches; the restful relaxation 
of camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. 

In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin Park— 
Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays— 
Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki—Lower St. 
Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf. 
A summer playground ir the great out-of-doors. 

Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British Columbia, 
embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. 





For full information write 
Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses—Ask for Booklet U. 
Boston, — yz St. piamanetie, 518 Second Avenue South 
Buffalo, 10 w. ce Bidg. New York, 1270 preateey 

Pittsburgh, 505 Park Bidg. 

St. Louis, ‘305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
San Francisco, 689 Market St. 

Seattle, 902 Second Ave. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game country in 
NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, ALBERTA and 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. For full information write G. T.’ Bell, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 








Cinchanatl, 406 Tract +- Big. 
Detroit, 527 = Bidg 
Kansas City, 710 Railway “Exohange Bidg. 


Year CANADA Calls You! 




















XCEPTIONAL service, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria is 
enhanced by a finesse that is 


apparent in every part of the hotel 
e refineme:.< that is 





gratifying. 


Tho Waldort- Csloria 


Fifth Avenue 97° ano 54° Streets, New York. 
L.M.Boomer . - President 
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DIAMONDS PEARLS 
SAPPHIRES EMERALDS 
Set or Unset 


Owners of Jewelry 
0 


il 
Administrators 
of Estates 
cA Most Attractive Offer 
CAmaits You 


Several collectors 
have commissioned 
us to purchase pre- 
cious stones to 
complete their col- 
lection. 


Bring or send what you 
have. Immediate 
action necessary. 


Transactions Closed At Once 


Appointments atyourconvenience 


Smith & Company 

576 Fifth Avenue N. Y. 
At 47th Street 

Telephone Bryant 7932 











HEN you're planning 
to travel, think once. 
Think, ‘Vanity Fair Trav- 
el Bureau." That settles 
destination, route, hotel. 


You won't have to think 
again until you come to 
congratulating yourself 
on the success of your 
trip. 
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VENDOME 
Common lth Rve. Bosto 
at Dartmouth Street ’ 


AN HOTEL WITH IDEALS 
of service and good living 
and conducted to realize those 
ideals, 


Delightfully situated in the 
Back Bay District. Quickly 
accessible to theatres, shops 
and points of interest. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K, Plerce, Associate Mgr. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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For Travelers 


— as necessary as baggage — 


(*AB-A EEE Cheques 


























Facts About “A°B°A” Cheques 


—they are universally used and accepted 


—your countersign in presence of accep- 
tor identifies you 


—if lost or stolen they cannot be cashed Re wayn- % 

—safer than money,moreconvenientthan 
personal cheques 

—issued by banks everywhere in denom- ; 
ET es oe a ee BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 











New York City 























Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter's weiistes 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 






Cover the entire 
| bodyor any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 
Sis ee, Send for illus- 
Belt with coutil back, $9.00 trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue 


(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) New York 





Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 



































FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Complexion Blemishes 








There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any druggist and apply a little of it night and 
f morning and you should soon see that even the worst 
freckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under 
guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. 
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HE Riviera for pleasures 

—Baden Baden for health. 

WHITE SULPHUR 
SPRINGS for both pleasure and 
health—as well as the southern 
charm of its social life and its 
memories of distinguished 
Americans. 

Its Mineral Waters and 
Baths are world famous. And 
the Medical artment, thru 
its diagnostic laboratories, as- 
sures scientific and individual 
application of these natural 
resources. 

The “playground” is one of 
scenic enchantment — set in 
the clear, life-giving atmos- 
phere of the high Alleghanies. 
Three sporty golf courses be- 
gin and end at a comfortable 
club house. Five perfectly 
kept tennis courts. Beautiful 
foot paths and bridle trails for 
the explorer. 


And back of all—the de- 
light of a great country house, 
with its music, dancing and 
genial, interesting companion- 


ship— 


West Virginia 


Most appealing at this time. 
European plan only—but no higher 
than first-class American plan. On 
Main Line, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. ~ 


FRED STERRY H. M. TAIT 
Managing Director Resident Manager 


For reservations, address the Plaza, 
New York, or the Greenbrier 











Society’s most 
famous resort 
for more 
than a 
century 








reenbrier, 


Werte SutpHuR SPRINGS | 
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Out of the Haze 
of 
Indian and Cowboy Days 
comes 


The Great Northwest 


of Boundless Resources and 
Resultant Investment Op- 
portunities—Here Your Money 
is Worth a Hundred Cents on 
the Dollar—Let Us Send You 
Our List of Farm Mortgages 


Stevens-S-Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
Second Ave. at Sixth St. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 

















Anticipate 
the 
Future 








Warning 


on Bonds 


Watch these points in buying a 
bond and you will enjoy a security 
obtainable in no other way. 1. 
Don’t buy until a security has set- 
tled. 2. Study fundamental condi- 


Leading economists pre- 
dicted the business sit- 
uation which exists at 
present. They now pre- 
dict a strong bond market, 
with a tendency towards 
higher price levels. He 
who buys conservative 
bonds under present con- 
ditions will receive a 
large income (which will 
increase in purchasing 
power ), and, in addition, 
is taking advantage of in- 
vestment prices which 
seem low. 


tions. 3. Watch holdings carefully 
for profitable exchanges. 4. Follow 
only unbiased recommendations. 


Booklet on Request 


The great confidence investors have in Bab- 
son’s reports lies in the fact that the reports 
are absolutely unbiased. A booklet on bond 
buying and a recent Babson report will be 
sent to interested investors, gratis. 


Merely ask for Booklet E-44 


Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in rld 





Send for our latest 
list of Canadian 
Bonds. 


Le eee - 


C. P. R. Building :: Toronto, Canada | 
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Write Roger W. Babson, 
founder of The Babson 
Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
as follows: Please send 
me a copy of Booklet 
E-44, “‘Buying a Bond” 
and recent report, gratis. 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
The New Dilemma of the Railroads 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


SKETCH of the career of the 
American railroads in_ recent 
months of private operation in- 


| evitably takes one back to Plato. Any 


complex problem of course might sug- 
gest the need of either a Greek philoso- 
pher or a Philadelphia lawyer, but here 
the relation is more intimate. 

Plato sought an escape from the con- 
tradictions of life by asserting that 
there were two worlds: the real one of 
everyday life and a second world of 
ideas, a misty place where ideals re- 
posed, which in a foggy manner was 
associated with the more practical world. 

We confront two sets of worlds in 
dealing with the American railroads. In 
the world of ideas is the widespread 
popular notion that the railroad cor- 
porations are universally wicked, profi- 
teering organizations that camouflage 
their records and mulct the public. In 
the more stern world of reality, we to- 
day perceive these same railroads, de- 
spite favourable Federal legislation de- 
signed to give them a living wage, 
struggling valiantly to stave off threat- 


ened insolvency. 
Ever since the “Best Friend of 


| Charleston,” the first locomotive built 





in this country, was first attached to a 
train in 1830, the railroad problem has 
always been perplexing to the American 
people. But at present the transporta- 
tion situation is in some ways unique. 
It is not the old, old story; the tale of 
the plight of the roads has elements of 
freshness and novelty. 

The railroad situation to-day is shot 
through with paradoxes and anomalies. 
On the solution depends the market 
worth of some twenty billion dollars 
of railroad securities. 


GTRPrED of the technical phrase- 
ology of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of the Railroad Labor 
Board, the contradictory status of the 
roads may be simply expressed, though 
the solution of present riddles is strain- 
ing to the utmost the mental capacity 
of the ablest railroad leaders of the 
country. 

With freight and passenger rates 
higher than ever before, net earnings are 
tending to approach the vanishing point. 

Despite the decision of Congress that 
the railroads ought to be permitted to 
earn between 5.5 and 6 per cent on their 
property valuation, the average earnings 
during the first four months of the new 
conditions reached only 3.3 per cent, and 
later the tendency was downward. 

Although before the war the railroads 
notoriously underpaid certain classes of 
labor as compared to the current rate 
in other industries, executives of the 
roads now assert that it is necessary to 
reduce wages, which have been substan- 
tially increased since 1917. 

Perhaps, for the first time since the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
launched in 1887, railroad managers have 
a surfeit of rate increases, and many 
wonder whether rates are not already 
too high. 

The whole effort to find a suitable 
way to work out the railroad problem is 
impeded by the fact that the country 
is now in the midst of a drastic read- 
justment from a war to a peace basis, 
from which the railroads are not im- 
mune. Wage agreements and rate al- 
lowances are confusing because they are 


| fixed in dollars, and, with commodity 
| price levels rapidly changing, the pur- 


chasing power of dollars fluctuates from 
day to day. 

Another complicating factor is that 
rate increases became effective last Sep- 
tember, at a time when prices were 
falling. The cost of a unit of railroad 


| service moved in the opposite direction 


to the general price level, and mounted 
in relation, not only to previous costs 
for the same thing, but also in relation 
to the worth of other goods and services, 
The recession in industry automatic- 
ally contracted the volume of freight 
offered to the railroads for transporta- 
tion, and the problem of the railroads 
quickly shifted from one of inability to 
handle huge volumes of freight to a 
condition in which the goods to be 
moved was actually less in quantity than 
the roads readily could take care of. 


EVER before was the inventive abil- 

ity of railroad management more 
sharply challenged. The Transportation 
Act of 1920, under which the railroads 
are now failing to earn a “reasonable” 
return, was passed with the indorse- 
ment of railroad men, and there are 
myriads of foes of private operation who 
stand ready to shout “failure” at the 
slightest provocation. The validity of 
the assertion that private initiative still 
has something to contribute to the effi- 
cient management of the carriers is now 
facing a really crucial test. 

In a fluid, dynamic world, like ours, 
normalcy never exists as a static condi- 
tion, yet the present period of economic 
readjustment may, by common consent, 
be termed abnermal. Congress recog- 
nized that there would be a transitional 
period before the roads would be oper- 
ating on a completely self-sustaining 
basis, and for six months after the re- 
turn of the roads to private management 
the government offered the companies a 
guarantee of earnings for that period. 
But, unfortunately for the railroads, the 
transition to the new basis, to which all 
industry has been tending, could not be 
confined to the six-month period, and 
now, months after the end of govern- 
ment aid, the roads are finding them- 
selves harassed and perplexed by rapidly 
changing conditions. 

Meantime, new railroad building is 
temporarily virtually abandoned. The 
purchase of new locomotives, cars, and 
other forms of equipment is being done 
oniy on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
development of the American railroads 
is at a standstill, as the finances of the 
company are being fast depleted by 
shrinking net earnings. Moreover, but- 
tressing this inability to make tremen- 
dous capital expenditures, is the attitude 
of the guiding minds of the railroads 
that expansion and growth should be de- 
ferred until costs of material, labor, 
and credit complete their decline from 
inflated bases. ; 

If the natural growth of the carriers 
is too long held back, industry may be- 
gin to boom again before the railroads 
have their needed development. In such 
an event, there will be repetitions in an 
aggravated form, of the display of in- 
ability on the part of the common car- 
riers of the country to move the nation's. 
freight. ’ 

In the present emergency, which has 
already drawn a few of the weakest 
roads into bankruptcy, and which, if 
uncorrected, may place receivers In 
charge of other properties, railroad man- 
agers have become tremendously con- 
scious of the need of reducing expenses. 
Hence they are seeking to cut away 
units of expenditure. Because wages 
constitute about sixty per cent of their 
expenditures, the fund paid out to the 
railroad workers is at present the cyno- 
sure of executives determined on rigid 
economy. 

Although the traditional picture re- 
veals weak and innocent workers down- 
trodden and oppressed by heartless em- 
ployers, the actual situation in the trans- 
portation world represents a conflict be- 
tween two powerful forces. For the 
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Left Wing Forty-two Broadway 
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with every known facility for the convenience of 
both our New York and out-of-town clientele, 
assures the investor now of more than ordinary 
convenience and comfort as well as the maximum 
of security in the transaction of his security 


We specialize 

in all securities of proven merit whose earning 
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demonstrated as fact, not supposition. 
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our close personal investigation and nothing is 
ever suggested to clients without a clear statement 
of fact to substantiate that suggestion. 
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most part, the railroad workers are am- 
ply organized to bargain for their daily 
wage. Tne Railroad Administration 
made national agreements with labor, 
which made it necessary for even the 
unorganized to unite. Besides the 
strength which labor derives from its 
own organization, it receives additional 
protection from the terms of the Trans- 
portation Act and from its interpreta- 
tion by the Railroad Labor Board. No 
men to whom democracy is a living 
ideal want to have the American rail- 
roads restored to a paying basis, if to 
do so it is necessary to give the workers 
less than an adequate wage. No indus- 
try, including transportation, deserves to 
survive, which cannot exist without 
sweating its workers. If the railroad 
problem ever narrows down to a choice 
between private ownership and sweated 
labor and government ownership and 
well-paid labor, with deficits, if any, 
paid out of taxation, the American pub- 
lic is likely to grasp the second alterna- 
tive. 


At present, however, the issue is not 
so simple. The question is whether 
railroad wages shall be deflated in ac- 
cordance with the almost universal ad- 
justment of prices. If wages remain 
unchanged while prices fall, labor will 
be receiving substantial increases in pur- 
chasing power. On the other hand, if 
wages are reduced in the same propor- 
tion as prices, workers will be in the 
same position as before the process of 
adjustment started. The important 
thing is the command which wages give 
the workers over rent, food, clothing, 
education of children, amusements, and 
the other items which make up a family 
budget, and this command should not 
be reduced. Real wages consist of pur- 
chasing power, rather than wages ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, but, unless 
forced to by cruel circumstances beyond 
their control, workers are unlikely to be 
willing to return to the pre-war basis 
of real wages, relinquishing all the gains 
and improvements attained. Labor 
seems unlikely to submit—and who can 
argue conscientiously that it is desirable 
that it should?—to lower “real” wages, 
but it is not unlikely that there will be 
in many instances further downward 
revisions of money wages. 

Besides cutting down the pay roll, 
which is the main plank in the economy 
program of railroad executives, there are 
other remedies under consideration for 
the malady of shrinking profits. 

Among the other plans for reducing 
expenses are: conservation of coal; re- 
duction of loss and damage claims, 
which mounted more rapidly than prices 
during the war; economy in the pur- 
chase of supplies of all kinds; the in- 
troduction of new labor-saving ma- 
chinery and other mechanical improve- 
ments designed to make workers more 
productive; further enlarging the freight 
carrying units; more efficient utilization 
of present equipment, through better 


| loading and more expeditious movement 


of cars; and, in general, changes mak- 
ing for a consonant development, such 
as enlarging tunnels sufficiently to per- 
mit huge, new locomotives to pass 
through easily. 

There is no discernible sentiment 
among railroad executives for scrapping 
the Transportation Act of 1920. The 
tendency is to attribute the present un-, 


profitable period of operation rather to 
the general economic readjustment of 
post-war conditions. A serious weak- 
ness, however, in the machinery created 
by the Esch Cummins Act is the lack 
of co-operation between the Railroad 
Labor Board, which by moral force has 
been determining the size of railroad 
wages, the main expenditure of the 
roads, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which fixes rates. Senator 
Cummins has asked for a Senate hear- 
ing on how the Act is working out. 

Obviously, the degree of freedom of 
railroad management is infinitely less 
than that of industry. In the railroad 
field, the corporation heads neither have 
the right to name the charge for their 
product, which is service, nor the right 
to be the ultimate arbiters as to sixty 
per cent of their expenditures. 

Of course, the stronger roads fare bet- 
ter on the average because they are 
powerful. The weaker roads are the 
marginal sufferers, which can least af- 
ford to wait for conditions to adjust 
themselves. As compared with unified 
control, such as was obtained during 
the emergency of war, the direction of 
the railroads is now in the hands of 
1,800 companies, which are supervised 
by the government bodies. These com- 
panies own 260,000 miles of main line, 
and about 2,300,000 freight cars and 
about 60,000 locomotives, and 55,000 
passenger cars. These are the American 
railroads—the arteries of America, the 
means of tying San Francisco to New 
York, the link which brings the Main 
street of every American town into 
communication with that of every other. 

When the Transportation Act of 1920 
was passed, there were some who were 
ready to greet it as the ultimate solu- 
tion. The more discerning characterized 
it as an experiment. During .the first 
six months rate increases have been in 
effect, net earnings have been below 
what Congress defined as a fair return, 
but the period affords an inadequate 
test, because these have been months 
of abnormality in business. 

The future of railroad securities de- 
pends on the working out of these ques- 
tions relating to earnings. The under- 
lying bonds of all the roads are removed 
from sensitivity to earnings, as are a 
the bonds of the roads of high credit. 
The permanence of dividends on the 
common stocks and the validity of 
junior bonds of the weaker roads de- 
pends to a great extent on the outcome 
of the present adjustment. In spite of 
the difficulties of the railroads, high- 
grade bonds, which are approaching the 
lowest level in twenty years, should im- 
prove in value, as interest rates decline. 

On January 2, 1912, ten railroad 
bonds were quoted at 97.10; on January 
2, 1918, after the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration took control of the carriers, 
at 79.80; on March 2, 1920, when the 
Transportation Act became effective, at 
72.92; on September 1, 1920, when the 
government guaranty period expired, at 
73.02; and on March 1, 1921, at 74.28. 
The average of twenty representative 
railroad stocks on January 2, 1912, was 
98.15; on January 2, 1918, 67.85; on 
March 1, 1920, at 65.55; on September 
1, 1920, at 67.40; and on March 1, 1921, 
at 63.20. 

An upward swing in business would 
react favorably on the railroad and on 
rail securities. 
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The translation of a gentleman’s ideal— 


HOES which give comfort — imme- 
diately, completely, and lastingly. 
Shoes which ultimately cost so much 
less that they are essential to you— 
if you think at all of economy. Shoes 
which have, from beginning to end, 
an unmistakable air of smartness and 












The Aberdeen last is shown; made in dark tan Cordovan, Style No. 
063. Your local dealer, wherever you are, can furnish these shoes, 
or we will ship them to him in any size, the same day we i 


the order. 


superiority. These are Nettleton Shoes. 
In a booklet called, “Five Thousand 
Mile Shoes,” you will read just why 
Nettleton footgear lasts so well and 
how it can preserve its original good 
looks so long. Allow us to send you 
acopy. Write. 





A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 





















































THIS OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX COUPE IS PO 


What other motor car, selling at any- 
where near the Oakland’s figure, offers 
so much in power, utility, comfort, equip- 
ment, and reliable service at minimum costP 
Are not these the things that constitute true 
automobile value? Note how generously the 
Oakland Sensible Six embodies every one, 
and again, at how moderate a cost to you. 





Oren Car, $1395; Roapster, $1395; Four Doox Sevan, $2965; Cover, $2065 
F, O. B. Pontiac, Micn. Andprtionat Wire Wueer Eovirment, $85 








OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
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HE tide of buying preference 

has turned toward those 
products whose names carry the 
assurance of tested integrity. 


There is a constancy about the 
long-lived, comfortable, trouble- 
free performance of Fisk Cords 
that steadily wins careful tire 
purchasers. 


They have learned that Fisk 
Cords represent intelli- 
gent economy. 


Next time—BUY FISK 
Sold only by dealers 
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Time to Re-tire? 
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Officers’ Uniform and Mufti. Civilian, 
Lounge, Sporting or Evening Suits 


A special offer of a 3- 
piece Lounge or Sports’ 
Suit, of guaranteed all- 
wool material. 
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A successful result is as- 
sured, providing our 
SELF-MEASURE- 
MENT FORM is com- 
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Real (No. 1) Navy 





Serge Suit 





and complete accessories, 


£2 10s. 


including postage to any part 
of the World. 


Royal Naval 


Tailors 























Prices are the same for little 
Boys, 3 to 10 years of age. 


Write immediately for pat- 
terns, lists and illustrations, 
post free. 


Our Terms are Strictly 
CASH, (Bank Draft or 
Money Order) with 
ORDER. 














Special quotations are 
given for Youth’s School 
or Sports’ Suits. 


West’s have a large and 
satisfied clientéle, among 
the leading AMERI- 
CAN and ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. 

















White Drill Suit 





complete with accessories, in- 


& soegs | postage to 
+ part of the World. 


When ordering Sailor gar- 
ments it is essential to give the 


exact Age, Height and 
size. 


WEST & Co., The Hard, Portsea, Portsmouth, England 
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SHOPS FOR THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


IMPORTERS | Madison Aye. at 46*St. 


Outfitters to Gentlemen 
Established 1886 
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The i —o a Clothing, Hats and WEAR OF GOLFERS THE 
gi 3 Furnishings distinct Spalding shoes are made in 
ee Pe . Spalding factories, —— 
a : designing is an art and con- 

The most distinctive S In style and character, struction a science. 
S TY LE §& : The Spalding line includes a 
at reasonable prices. variety of styles for golf and 


Riding breeches and 
all sport clothes 
BST. 1875 a SPECIALTY. 


also street wear. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
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PR ELL SHR OTHERS 
* TOWN and COUNTRY 


TOPCOATS 


It is gratifying to behold the number of 
well-dressed men of manner who compli- 
ment the praiseworthy merits of Brill 
Town and Country Topcoats—by wear- 
ing them. 

Year-round coats of sun-and-shower her- 
ringbones, tweeds and coverts, in which 
custom excellence is offered at new-era 
prices: Fifty Dollars and upward. 

* Trade Mark Reg. 


BRENNIG’S 
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The Original BRUSH END 
CIGARETTE 


HAND ROLLED 
Finest Turkish Tobacco 
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HATS? 


They’re hobbies with us. In 
fact Vanity Fair is the ren- 
dezvous of the makers who 
make and tne men who wear 
smart clothes. 
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KING SIZE 


$5.50 a hundred 
PLAIN OR CORK 


REGULAR SIZE 
$3.50 a hundred 


MA. 











“Here’s a correct straw,” 
says our Fashion Editor. 
Price $7.50 with tax. Like 
it? Write to 
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279 Broadway Broadway at 49th St. 47 Cortlandt St. 
125th St. at 3rd Ave. 44 East 14th St. A. C. BRENNIG 
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Vanity Fair Shoppers 
+19 W. 44th St., New York 
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The Postal Crisis at the Army Post 


Under Military Occupation the Arrival of the Mail Frequently Transcends 


States Marine Corps paced angrily up 

and down the orderly room. From 
time to time he looked impatiently at his 
subordinate officer, Captain Rankin. It 
finally became too much for the Colonel to 
see the Captain sitting there so calmly. 

“Where the devil can that nigger be, 
Rankin? He’s been gone now for five days. 
He’s had plenty of time to get back with 
the mail. Shouldn’t take over three,” and 
the Colonel continued his restless pacing. 

“It’s no good fussing about it, Colonel. 
No matter how fast or how far you walk, 
that runner won’t get here any sooner.” 

The Colonel grunted. He should not have 
minded had any other nigger been late, 
but the mail runner,—that was a different 
matter. The Military Post got their mail 
only once a month, and the Colonel was in- 
variably in a state of heady excitement 
when that time approached. This business 
of running Haiti was not all it was cracked 
up to be. And a Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee was on the job too. What did they 
know about handling obstinate Haitians, 
anyway ? 

Why didn’t that mail come? It was only 
through the mail he could keep in touch 
with the States, stationed as he was in that 
forsaken post. The coast towns of Haiti 
were bad enough, but this, way back in the 
interior— 

“Orderly,” he suddenly roared. 


Cs Harvey Hearst of the United 


Five Times Seventeen 


HE orderly, who had been expecting the 

monthly eruption, sprang: into the room. 
The Captain smiled at the man’s evident 
fear. 

“How many prisoners have we?” rasped 
the Colonel. 

“Seventeen, sir,” replied the orderly. 

“Hum,” mused the Colonel, “seventeen.” 
Then, “Give ’em each five strokes with a 
lash.” 

After the orderly left the room the Cap- 
tain dared to object, “Why do you do that, 
Colonel? It doesn’t do any good to punish 
these men because the mail-runner is late.” 

“Am I Commandant here, or are you?” 
roared the Colonel. 

The Captain subsided. He hated this 
needless cruelty, but then he couldn’t im- 
peril his position because of a few niggers. 

A negro servant announced mess, and the 
two officers crossed. the parade ground to the 
mess hall, As‘they reached the door of the 
officers’ mess they were arrested by a shrill 
cry. Turning, they saw the negro runner, 
who had gone for the mail, stagger up the 


the Rights of the Natives 





SKETCH BY FISH 


THE COLONEL 
To whom life was just one futility after an- 
other, when, through the unreasonable and 


obstreperous conduct of the natives, there 


was no monthly delivery of mail 


path from the river. He was dripping with 
the foul, slimy water of the river. Down 
his face was a long ugly gash. Reeling 
across the parade ground, he came to a 
wavering stop before the Colonel and col- 
lapsed. A private rushed up, and, at a 
curt order from the Colonel, carried the 
man to the hospital. The two officers fol- 
lowed him into the clean white ward. A 
surgeon quickly revived the wounded man 
with a little whiskey. After a short exam- 
ination he turned to the Colonel. 

‘Not serious, except for the gash across 
his face. That’s rather nasty. Looks like 
a bad stone cut. Pretty exhausted, too. 
Must have seen a ghost; badly scared I'd 
say.” 

They gave him some food and a little 
more whiskey, and the two officers sat down 
beside his cot. 

“Well,” asked the Colonel gruffly, “how 
did it happen?” 


The Runner’s Tale 


HE negro’s whining voice rose and fell 

as he recounted the tale of his four days 
in the forest. From time to time the Cap- 
tain’s eyes roved from the mail-runner to 
the impassive face of his superior. There 
was an underlying horror in the man’s story 
of his days of terror when a band of out- 
lawed Haitians had pursued him. It was 
no desire for gain that prompted them to 
pursue the runner. He was a servant of 
those hated Americans, and as such he 
should die. But death should not come 


easily. They made it a pursuit of which 
he knew and whose ending he could only 
too well imagine. They knew that a de- 
layed, but inevitable death would fill him 
with a crazed terror; that at any moment 
they could end the grim farce of the chase. 
He tried every possible means of eluding 
them, but they, with the aboriginal instinct 
of their race, easily kept within striking dis- 
tance, always prepared to end the gruesome 
game. Throughout the entire story the 
Colonel maintained an impassive face. He 
was not concerned with the fate of the man, 
but with the fate of the mail. Then the 
negro came to the part of the story where 
he did elude them, that last terrible night 
in the forest. As he plunged along the path 
at a killing pace, trying to outdistance the 
bloodhunters, he came to a swift stream, 
into it he dashed, letting the current sweep 
him down, regardless of almost certain 
death. Somehow, it was one of those inex- 
plicable things which so often happen in 
life, he escaped with only a bad bruising. 

But in that plunge he had lost the mail. 
When he told of the losing of the bag the 
Colonel started to his feet with an oath. 
The Captain swore softly to himself. A 
vision of a mailless month came before him. 
He thought of those things of which he had 
expected to hear in the post, information 
which could make him still believe himself 
a part of the great world and not an army 
officer incarcerated on a barbarous island. 


The Colonel’s Chagrin 


HIS would be a dead month for him, a 

month which he could never recover. He 
was aroused from his reverie by hearing the 
Colonel order a Sergeant to form a firing 
squad and put the nigger up against a stone 
wall. That was really a little too severe, 
but after all, he had lost it, and,—well, life 
just wasn’t life without it. 

The squad entered and approached the 
bed on which the condemned man lay. Why 
did he squawk like that? What was that 
he was saying? He had saved one piece of 
mail. And there it was, he had had it 
under the covers all the time. Good Lord, 
look, why it was . But he fainted from 
sheer joy. He revived as the Colonel forced 
the inevitable whiskey down his throat, 
saying, 

“It’s all right, Joe. I’ve pardoned the 
nigger and given him a hundred dollars for 
his faithful service. You see, he did save 
the most important part of the mail.” 

“Yes,” replied the Captain, “VANITY 
FAIR.” 

B. W. F. 
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A Dramatic Moment at the Theatre des Marionettes. Mrs. Blaustein has just remarked to her 
daughter Opal: “Managing men is just like manipulating marionettes. You can make them fall 
on their knees or soar in the air; but the success of your effect depends on no one’s seeing the wires” 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY B. GOODWIN 


Doris Keane as la Cavallini of “Romance” 
After Seven Years, Edward Sheldon’s Play of Sentiment and Off-Stage Music Still Holds the Boards 
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The First of .a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Electra, the Ideal Woman 


By W. L. GEORGE, Author of “The Second Blooming etc.” 


countenance the rose draws its petal, un- 

aided by artifice, while her lips, thinner 
perhaps than a lover might desire, firmly close 
upon the certainties of her opinions. Her eyes 
are blue as the sea, and as cool; her fingers 
hardened by dutiful labours and trimmed to 
satisfy the order of hygiene rather than that of 
fashion. She dresses generally in blue serge, 
fit for the occupations of an active life, blue 
serge that marks none out for condolence or 
envy, blue serge that exhibits the symmetry of 
her lines, yet draws no man too emphatically 
away from the realisation of her severity. Blue 
serge. Electra wears blue serge. 

At school she set up no canons of conduct; 
already she believed in liberty, provided it did 
not trammel her own; in equality, save. with 
herself; in fraternity, except that she would be 
noman’s sister. She had developed no theories 
as to the governance of the world, and was 
singular in this, youth being the time for gen- 
eralisations. She had no time to consider the 
course of the life which enveloped her he- 
cause her preoccupation with her own affairs 
served to isolate her from those of others. 

So it was by beautiful example rather than 
by precept that Electra, in those days of in- 
ception, radiated influence as the beneficent 
sun radiates heat and light. Already she had 
pride of body, in that she washed with care 
and frequency, and always used a symbolically 
hard tooth brush. Pride of mind also was 
Electra’s, embodied not merely in the satisfac- 
tion of schoolmistresses and the bewildering of 
examiners, but in the acquisition of learning. 
Electra was a familiar of Tennyson and of 
Haeckel. Shelley she considered excessive un- 
til she discovered the date of his birth. He 
was then reprieved as a classic. 


Jf) countena is pretty. Over the oval of her 


Electra and First Love 


EFORE she left the vestibule of school forthat 
other vestibule deceptively called life, she 

had been loved. A junior maiden wore a strand 
of Electra’s hair in a locket, bought her flowers, 
(ream buns and birthday books; a con- 
temporary revealed to Electra the agonies of a 
soul wavering between two worlds. Miss Pink, 
the headmistress, inscribed on her last report, 
in the column entitled: “Remarks”, the re- 
mark: “No Remarks.” As this had never 
happened before, it was construed as imply- 
ig emotion. Electra borrowed Miss Pink’s 


Motor-car to take her home, while other girls 








Few, if any, of the present generation 
| of English novelists surpass Mr. George 
| in his ability to present the current spec- 
tacle of English Society. He can plan a 
moving tale with the rest of his con- 
temporaries: but he is not content to stop 
with the outward farce and drama of life. 
Without wandering into the way of the 
pamphleteer, he must go further and 
criticize his men and women with in- 
cisiveness and irony. 

Mr. George has been especially suc- 
cessful in his analysis of women, both in 
his novels and his book of essays, “The 
Intelligence of Women”. In the present 
series he has painted recognizable like- 
nesses of twelve modern types; then he 
has, as it were, conducted us through his 
own gallery, explaining as a satirist the 
characteristics of each, their beauty and 
| their ironies, their insistent virtues and 
diverting vices. 











went to the station crowded in a char-a-bancs. 
Then she forgot Miss Pink. Indeed, she had 
in her mind other preoccupations, being 
launched upon a world as to the acceptance of 
which she did not waver. 

Electra was a success. She was proficient 
in dancing, golf and charity. She did not 
swear, but was not shocked if others swore. 
At tennis no member of her club could give 
or take from her fifteen. Her blouses were 
never cut so high as to recall a distant fashion, 
nor so low as to shame her evening frocks. On 
Sundays she always went to church, but only 
once. She read the novels of the day, but let 
it be known that she balanced with essays and 
political economy their inevitable frivolity. 
She went to the theatre, but did not consider 
that the drama was in decay. She had not yet 
developed into complete certainty of view; she 
was notable rather for crouching between two 
burdens. For love did not at once brush her 
with his rosy wing and mute her girlishness 
into womanhood. 

Love did not touch her until she was twenty- 
one. Then, in the labyrinthine dance, love 
held her in a mighty grasp. His name was 
Cleon; fervour filled his blue eyes, and a rusty 
glow lay upon his chestnut hair. ‘Heir of 
Lord Cleon, of Castle Cleon,” thought Electra, 


“it would be very nice. Lady Cleon! Sables 
mullioned with argent couchant would make a 
charming coat-of-arms on blue notepaper.” 

For Cleon’s sake Electra broke her rules and 
was seen alone with him at a matinee. When 
Cleon remarked that cold-cream never spoiled 
a kiss, Electra set aside her principles and 
bought a stick of lip-salve. But the night ap- 
pointed for the exchange of their vows was 
preceded by a conversation with Electra’s 
aunt, who wanted to know why her niece com- 
mitted herself with Cleon, the humble scribe of 
a company whose servants went out to sea in 
ships. ‘You babble”, said Electra. “Is he 
not the heir of Lord Cleon, of Castle Cleon?” 
“Of a Castle in Spain”, replied the aunt rudely. 
“He is the youngest of the four sons of the 
youngest of nine brothers, my poor child!” 
When Cleon appeared with his vows there was 
none to barter with him. : 

For a while the world looked awkwardly to 
Electra. She went into the country, where the 
vicar was married and the curate nothing more 
than an occasion for folly, where thick boots 
made slim ankles merely wasteful, and. where 
jokes that had once been funny did not have 
the decency to retire. For a moment Electra 
was weak: she thought of going on the stage. 
But the clarity of mind that distinguishes the 
great brought her back to town, where her 
friend Clytie soon confided to her that she was 
now promised to Daphnis, whom very soon 
she hoped to wed. 


Daphnis and Cleon 


LECTRA congratulated Clytie with a good 
heart; her kindness led Clytie to confide 
that Daphnis, to prove his great wealth, was 
buying a diamond from the Inca of Brazil to 
make her an engagement ring: the jewellers 
had no diamond large enough for him. And 
Electra rejoiced with her, but thought: ‘My 
lot is hard, yet may be softened. Cleon was 
poor; thus it is manifest that he was not in- 
dicated by the theory of natural selection to be 
the father of my children. Daphnis is not in 
such a case. Alas, poor Daphnis! Clytie will 
not make him as happy as he deserves. She 
is unsuitable, and Daphnis should know it.” 
When Daphnis knew, he was grateful to 
Electra. She felt that the theory of natural 
selection might harbour inscrutable designs, 
yet never erred in the end. So it came about 
that Electra married Daphnis. 
She loves Daphnis, honours and obeys him. 
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Thus she pledged herself on her wedding day; 
she keeps its anniversary, not at the call of 
sentiment, but in the praiseworthy desire to 
record the course of righteousness. Indeed she 
loves Daphnis; shepherded by the latest man- 
uals for the married she has shown him what 
passion may be concealed in purity, what 
purity in passion, what innocence in ignorance, 
what ignorance in innocence, until he has 
ceased to know which is which. Their af- 
fection is dynamic and subliminal, kinetic and 
tinged with universality. It is the most modern 
of passions. Electra, crowned with the roses 
of rapture and the myrtle of learning, remains 
a Good Influence. Daphnis does not slumber 
after dining, but furnishes his mind with the 
help of the more expensive reviews, the verse 
of Miss Amy Lowell and the revelations of 
Professor Freud. Mutt he knows not, nor 
Jeff. But the furrow he ploughs is not barren, 
for Daphnis is loved. Often, to reward an 
original remark, a profitable deal, or a fortu- 
nate neck-tie, Electra confers a kiss upon the 
Daphnis whom she loves. 

And Electra honours him. She knows that 
he is the noblest, the most brilliant of men, that 


his opinion turns the scale upon which it 
weighs. How should it be otherwise? Does 
not his nobility originate from her precept, his 
wit from his memory of her conversation, his 
view from her dictum? How could she not 
honour one who was himself only till she came? 
Likewise she obeys him, for his orders embody 
only her desires. Aware of the fugitive nature 
of his impulses, she strives to implant in him 
only such wishes as are also hers. She knows, 
if not what she wants, then what he should 
want. New casting from an ancient mould, 
Electra brings up Daphnis to be loved, hon- 
oured and obeyed. 

Once she was tempted, by an explorer. He 
wore a large black beard. Electra wondered 
what hid behind the beard. But he wished her 
to flee with him to Labrador, while Electra pre- 
ferred Yucatan. This difference of opinion 
saved Electra; she chose virtue. Some say 
virtue’s name is vanity. 

As a mother Electra is the first proof of the 
future. Before the birth of her children she 
had practised maternity by correspondence 
course. Her descendants were born experi- 
mentally, passed from Froebel to Montessori; 


VANITY FAIR 


then all had measles in turn. All were fed on 
Kalosoph, a synthetic food destined to develop 
toget’1er the aesthetic sense and phosphorus in 
the bones. All learned to walk eurythmically 
under Mr. Dalcroze. The attainment of beauty 
being the justification of life, every day for an 
hour beauty-drill was instituted; the girls con- 
templated Venus de Milo, the boys Apollo, 
It proved a grief to Electra that her children 
secretly attempted to exchange life-classes, It 
was this caused her to have them psycho- 
analysed, which process revealed in all of them 
their father’s worst sides. The unconscious 
realm of Daphnis had resisted suppression by 
Electra, but psycho-analysis, by exposing it, 
soon enabled her to suppress even that. 

And now, in the footsteps of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Electra treads the pleasant promenade 
called life, that unites two eternities. She is 
accompanied by a husband happy in the posses- 
sion of one who is more than rubies. He has 
closed his ears to the song of the syrens that 
are various as their swelling throats. To the 
tune of her domestic harp, Electra sings to him 
the conjugal melody. She sings it well, for it 
is always the same. 


A Poem in American 


By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


Mr. Weaver’s In American is unquestionably the most interesting first 


volume of poetry published within the year. 


Other American poets have intro- 


duced the vigorous unwasted words of native speech into their poems; there 
have been numerous adaptations of slang and back-country dialect to humorous 
verse; but Mr. Weaver is the first consistently to employ the hodiernal speech 


of the American mass for serious narrative and lyric uses. 


He has succeeded, 


in no small degree, in recording with sympathy the sentimental aspirations, the 


banal tragedies of these people. 


One wishes at times for a more probing line, 


a more intense concentration. Even so, the book is the most successful experi- 
ment yet made in the pathetic use of the vernacular. 


ERMA 
Such a cat! 


- ERE, kitty, kitty, kitty!” 
Look at her, layin’ there so fat and 


lazy, 
With them big green eyes glued on Uncle 
Heinie. 
She won’t do nothin’ without he says to do it, 
And he won’t say to, and she knows that, too; 
So she’s that spoilt! 


Oh, well, she’s all he has 
To love or care for. Nothin’s left but her, 
Exceptin’ only me, and I don’t count; 
I don’t get over only oncet a month, 
It’s so far, and so dirty all around, 
And Uncle Heinie ain’t no Cheerful Willie, 
Just settin’ there and never opens his face, 
Stitchin’ and stitchin’. . Gee, this yella 
gas, 
Like it was sick to its stummick—I can’t see. 
My Fred won’t never come; and Uncle Heinie 
I know he hates it too; but he can’t move, 
“Too poor,” he says. . . And then, he 
hopes he’ll die soon: 
“Tired, so tired,” that’s all he ever says. 


Look at him jab and jab with that there 

thread— 
The poor old thing, I feel like it was a knife, 
And he was jabbin’ with it at my heart. 
“Here, Uncle Heinie, let me thread it. . 

so! 
You oughta borry the eyes from that there cat— 
She ain’t no eighty years old. Here you be! 
Go on and sew now... . .” 

Wonder what he does 

For threadin’, other times; just jabs, I s’pose, 
Till by and by he hits it by mistake. . 


He sets a lot and dreams about the farm, 


The one he saved four thousand dollars for, 

Over in Jersey. Cute little place it was, 

A acre o’ truckland, and a little cottage 

That him and Cousin Erma was to live in. 

Twelve years he scrimped and scraped the 
pennies up, 

After his wife—that’s Aunt Louisa—died. 


HIS Cousin Erma was the only kid— 
She wasn’t no kid, o’ course, more a old 
maid; 
Maybe she coulda married, but I doubt it— 
Her face was doughy-like, and she was skinny, 
And never had no pep. Well, anyways, 
You couldn’t pry her loose from Uncle Heinie. 
She useta help him in the tailor-shop here, 
And cook, and carry the clo’es around, and all. 
And him—to hear him talk about his Erma, 
You woulda thought she was some Movie 
Queen. 


I come down here the day that she was thirty. 

There was those two, out settin’ on the stoop, 

Talkin’ about the farm. ‘Five hundred dollars 

Is all we gotta have before we go 

And leave this dirty shop,” he was just sayin’, 

“And we gets cabbages, and chickens, see? 

And, Erma baby, maybe a little place 

For flowers, huh?”, and then he strokes her 
head. 

I almost had to laugh, it was so comical, 

Him callin’ that old maid his “Erma baby,” 

And maybe woulda. Only just that minute 

She gives a cough like from down in her shoes. 


He seen me jump, and give a little frown. 
“She got a little cold a while ago; 

It’ll go ’way, I guess, now the Spring comes.” 
“A little cold! Good-night,” I says to myself. 


And while them two was fixin’ up the supper 
I goes around to old Doc Henderson. 


He comes back with me, and he give one look, 

While she was coughin’. Then he looks her 
over, 

And him and Uncle Heinie goes outside. 


In a few minutes I hear Uncle Heinie 

Out in the hall, cryin’ and tryin’ not to; 

And then he creeps in, and his face looks green 

Like he was drunk. And “So long, farm,” I 
thinks. 


So long, is right. Gallopin’ con it was. 

Hospitals, and four months up to the moun- 
tains, 

But nothin’ helped. And finely the coffin 

Chunkin’ down outa sight. And every cent 

Gone, and a couple hunderd owed besides. 


O back to all the sewin’ and the pressin’. 
Nothin’ ahead but to get out of it— 
First pay the bills, then live along some ways. 

I wonder plenty times why he don’t go 
Down to the river and jump. But he just 


smiles . 

Sadlike, and works, and dreams about the 
farm 

I guess. I don’t know if he’s brave, 


Or just too tired, or what. It doesn’t matter. 

So here he is, him and some lousy cat. 

Thisn’s the third he has since Erma went. 

I don’t know if I should be shocked or not, 

But—listen here—he calls them cats all 
“Erma.” 

Oh, well, I guess it reely ain’t no harm, 

Only—such awful cats. 


“What, Uncle Heinie? 

You want the cat? Here, kitty, kitty, kitty! 

Lord, such a cat! Here, Erma, Erma, 
Erma! . St? 
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OVER-SEAS STUFF 


Here we see ‘amorous Leander, beautiful and young”, making 
one of his trans-Hellespontine trips to visit his beloved Hero— 
who is really the heroine. Needless to say, his nifty motor- 
boat is much safer than the Australian crawl-stroke and Leander 
is far more presentable on his arrival. Hero is seen signalling 
in the International Code ‘“‘Come ashore; the Casino is empty” 





LADIES FIRST 





PAUL AND FRANCES 


It is certain that if Paola and Francesca had lived to-day they 
could easily have gotten away with their innocent attachment. 
When all the world is reading Freud and Fitzgerald anything 
goes, and it would never be necessary for them to say “We 
read no more that day” for any reason except that their eyes 
were tired and they wanted to turn off the electric light 


The very first “athletic girl” was the well-known Atalanta of Calydon. Here we see her in 
her big scene with young Meleager, M. F. H. of the Hunt’s Point Hounds, who gallantly 
holds back the competing huntsmen so that his lady fair may be in at the death. In the 
old days they hunted the Calydonian boar whose brush is very like that of a boot-black 








ARMS AND THE MAN 


Virgil probably never thought of his hero in khaki but never- 
theless he exists to-day. The up-to-date Aeneas, the Sergeant 
York of his time, is the original ‘man who won the war,” in 
this case the Trojan affair between Troy and Cohoes in which 
the point at issue was which town made the snappiest collars, 
Virgil’s opening line is here the curtain cue 


Sketches by - 


THELMA CUDLIPP GROSVENOR 





THE OLD, OLD HIP DISEASE 
Of course the idea of the love philtre which was used by Tri- 
stan and Isolde finds its immediate prototype in the clandestine 
containers carried to dances now-a-days. Can’t you hear the 
little Isolde saying to her swain, “For pity’s sake Tris, take a 
nip and put some pep in your dancing.” Let us hope the action 
is quicker than that in Wagner’s last act 


Famous Love Affairs With Modern Improvements 
How History Would Repeat Herself in 1921 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 
The performances of “The Tyranny of Love’, 
an adept French comedy, were reserved for 
matinées only. Had an edifying Hoboken 
tone been substituted for Gallic wit, it had 
doubtless been a long popular success 


FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


A clever 


FRANCES CARSON 
As Viola in a special perform- 
ance of “Twelfth Night” for 
charity. Miss Carson is still an 
important part of the success of 
“The Bad Man”, a border melo- 
drama holding an_ occasional 

mirror up to Nietsche 


ROSALIND FULLER 
An English actress of charmingly youth- 
ful appearance, who made her New York 
entrance last year in ‘“‘What’s In A Name”, 
Passing this year to the legitimate stage 


in “The Champion” 


MOLLIE KING 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


impersonator and an amusing 
dancer who, with Lew Fields, saves “Blue 
Eyes” from being rather mediocre and 
unprofitable musical comedy. 
success was in vaudeville and the revues 


Her initial 


VANITY FAIR 





CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


JANE GREY 


Who escaped the unfortunate end of her his- 
torical namesake at the hands of the critics 
when, upon the retirement of Josephine Vic- 
tor from “The Skin Game,” she took upon 
herself the leading feminine rdéle 


MILLS HARTING 


In at the Death of the Dramatic Season 
The Younger Actresses Who Have Followed the Celebrated Hounds of Spring on Winter’s Traces 
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“Kid” And Less Serious Drama 


Charlie Chaplin Shows the Eloquence of Silence and Laura Hope Crewes Says Much with the Needle 


begins to dance about with all the 

excitement of a lonely watcher on a peak 
in Darien and to shout, as he dances, that 
Charlie Chaplin is a great actor. The grass 
m that peak is now crushed under foot. 
Harvey O’Higgins has danced there and Mrs. 
Fiske and many another, but still the critics 
rush in. Of course, a critic is almost invari- 
ably gifted with the ability not to see or hear 
what any other commentator but himself 
writes about anything, but there is more than 
this to account for the fact that so many per- 
sons undertake to discover Chaplin. As in the 
case of all great artists, he is able to convey 
the impression, always, of doing a thing not 
oly for the first time but of giving a special 
and private performance for each sensitive 
soul in the audience. It is possible to sit in 
the middle of a large and tumultuous crowd 
and still feel that Charlie is doing special little 
things for your own benefit which nobody 
ese in the house can understand or enjoy. 

Personally we never see him in a new pic- 
ture without suddenly being struck with the 
thought, “‘How long has this been going on?” 
Each time we leave the theatre we expect to 
see people dancing in the streets because of 
Chaplin and to meet delegations with olive 
wreaths hurrying toward Los Angeles. We 
don’t. Unfortunately Americans have a per- 
fect passion for flying into a great state of 
calm about things and, for all the organized 
cheering from the top of the peak in Darien, 
we take Chaplin much too calmly at all mo- 
ments except when we are watching him. 
Phrases which are his by every right have 
been wasted on lesser people. Walter Pater, 
for instance, lived before his time and was 
obliged to spend that fine observation, “Here 
is the head upon which all the ends of the 
earth have come and the eyelids are a little 
weary” upon the Mona Lisa. 

The same ends of the same earth have 
come upon the head of Charlie Chaplin. Still 
Mr. Pater, if he had lived, would have been 
obliged to amend his observation a little. The 
eyelids are not weary. Unlike the Mona Lisa, 
Chaplin is able to shake his head every now 
and then and break free from his burden. 
In these great moments he seems to stand 
clear of all things and to be alone in space 
with nothing but sky about him. To be sure 
the earth crashes down on him again, but he 
bears it without blinking. It is only his 
shoulders which sag a little. 


ff vesin little while some critic or other 


Charlie Chaplin as Man 


HARLIE seems to us to fulfill the demand 

made of the creative artist that he shall 
be both an individual and a symbol at the 
same time. He presents a definite personality 
and yet he is also Man who grins and whistles 
as he clings to his spinning earth because he is 
afraid to go home in the dark. To be much 
more explicit, there is one particular scene 
In The Kid in which Chaplin having. re- 
cently picked up a stray baby finds the great- 
est difficulty in getting rid of it. Balked at 
‘very turn, he sits down wearily upon a curb- 
stone and suddenly notices that just in. front 
of him there is an open manhole. First he 





By HEYWOOD BROUN 





Agee 


LAURA HOPE CREWES 


“Mr. Pim Passes By” 1s the Theatre Guild’s 
first venture in satiric comedy, for ‘“‘Heart- 
break House,” for all its wit, must, in the 
end, be reckoned as heart-shakingly tragic. 
Much of the praise for the success of the 
A. A. Milne comedy goes to Miss Crewes 


peers down; then he looks at the child. He 
hesitates and turns a project over in his mind 
and reluctantly decides that it won't do. 
Every father in the world has sat at some time 
or other by that manhole. Moreover, in the 
half suggested shake of his head Chaplin 
touches the paternal feeling more closely than 
any play ever written around a third act in 
a nursery on Christmas Eve. We can all 
watch him and choke down half a sob at the 
thought that after all the Life Force is supreme 
and you can’t throw ’em down the manholes. 

Many a good performance on the stage is 
purely accidental. Actors are praised for some 
trick of gesture or a particular note in the 
voice of which they are quite unconscious. 
We raved once over the remarkable fidelity 
of accent in an actress cast to play the réle of 
a shop girl in a certain melodrama and it was 
not until we saw her the next season, when 
she was cast as a duchess, that we realized 
that there was no art about it. Chaplin does 
not play by ear. His method is definite, and 
it could not seem so easy if it were not care- 
fully calculated. He does more with a ges- 
ture than almost anybody else can do by fall- 
ing downstairs. He can turn from one mood 
to another with all the agility of a polo pony. 
And in addition to being one of the greatest 
artists of our day he is more fun than all the 
rest put together. 

There must be a specially warm corner in 
Hell reserved for those parents who won’t let 
their children see Charlie Chaplin on the 
ground that he is too vulgar. Of course, he 
is vulgar. Everybody who amounts to 


anything has to touch earth now and again 
to be revitalized. Chaplin has the right 
attitude toward vulgarity. He can take it or 
let it alone. Children who don’t see Charlie 
Chaplin have, of course, been robbed of much 
of their childhood. However, they can make it 
up in later years when the old Chaplin films 
will be on view in the museums and carefully 
studied under the direction of learned pro- 
fessors in university extension courses. 


. “Mr. Pim Passes By” 


OTHING in the theatre last month has 

been quite so interesting as The Kid, 
but naturally this does not brand it as a dull 
period. The Theatre Guild has substituted 
A. A. Milne’s Mr. Pim Passes By for Heart- 
break House and the comedy by Punch’s 
young man is exceedingly amusing. Nor is 
it mere foolery in spite of the fact that it is 
generally cast in light mood. Under some- 
what fantastic and sparkling dialogue runs 
the thread of a perfectly sane and serious study 
of marriage. 

As a matter of fact, Milne comes close to 
rather bitter ironic comedy on several occasions 
and then sheers off. He feels his responsibility 
as a funny man just a shade too much. Per- 
haps, he fears that if he attempted to do his 
theme in deadly earnest nobody would take 
him seriously. Accordingly, he does not quite 
take himself seriously and the final act of his 
play is made comic rather by resolution than 
by logic. 

The Guild has been fortunate enough to hit 
upon the happy thought of casting Laura 
Hope Crewes as the heroine and the spark 
which rises when this fine light comedienne 
comes in contact with a brilliant play is daz- 
zling. Miss Crewes is never too light. She 
inspires just a shade of reserve in all your 
laughter. There is body as well as flash to 
her performance and when the need arises she 
has not the slightest trouble in swinging into 
a serious scene and making you believe it. In 
nothing which she does is there the least 
waste effort. She says a good deal with si- 
lences and in one particular scene in which she 
is equipped with needle and thread she proves 
positively eloquent in her sewing. Dudley 
Digges, a fine actor, suffers from the mis- 
fortune of being miscast. The play concerns 
a bluff English country gentleman who dis- 
covers, or believes he has discovered, that he 
and his wife through an unfortunate accident 
have committed bigamy. Miss Crewes as the 
wife is not vitally concerned by it all. Happi- 
ness is her one interest in the matter, but the 
husband is unable to see beyond morality, 
tradition and good form. At the end of the 
play all misunderstandings must be cleared 
away so that this couple of divergent views 
can settle down once more and live happily 
ever afterwards. 

Granting that Milne has attempted to make 
comic complications out of a situation which 
honestly implies the tragedy of incompatible 
points of view, it is only fair to say that 
Digges makes the reconciliation seem a little 
less plausible than it .might in other hands. 
The saving virtue of the husband, who proves 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Knut Hamsun the Seeker 


Several Reasons Why America Has Just Discovered One of the Greatest Living Continental Novelists 


covered Knut Hamsun—a little late, to 
be sure, for his works have already ap- 
peared in twenty-three languages, and he has 
long been acclaimed by the critics and the pub- 
lie, everywhere, it seems, except in England 
and America. In Russia he is said to have 
been for ten years and more the most widely- 
read foreign writer; in Germany his books have 
gone into numberless editions. He has had an 
immense vogue among the foreign-language 
population in our own country—the Yiddish 
translations of his works, for instance, have 
given him a fame among Jewish readers equal 
to that of Mark Twain. Now that England 
and America have discovered him, we are 
making up for our delay by an extraordinary 
outburst of enthusiasm. H. G. Wells says of 
his latest novel, Growth of the Soil, that it is 
“among the very greatest novels I have ever 
read.” Rebecca West says Hamsun is “one of 
the Prometheans who have stolen fire from 
Heaven.” And so it goes, every critic adding 
his tribute in terms that might seem to anyone 
who had not read Hamsun’s latest novel a bit 
extravagant. There is no doubt about it— 
Hamsun has arrived among us with a bang. 
A cynical person might ascribe all this sud- 
den enthusiasm to the Nobel prize which Ham- 
sun has just been awarded. But there is some- 
thing more to it than that. English and 
American readers have been offered a taste of 
Hamsun before, and they have not particularly 
cared for the flavor. The fact is that Hamsun’s 
latest book is something vastly different from 
anything he has ever written before, even if it 
is in a sense the goal toward which all his 
other writings were,stepping-stones. Except in 
the light of this latest book, Hamsun’s previ- 
ous works will still seem strange to English and 
American readers, and why they were so en- 
thusiastically received abroad will still remain 
somewhat of a puzzle. The reason for this 
lies in the vast difference between the Conti- 
nental and the English-American public in one 
particular matter, which can best be explained 
by reference to the facts of Hamsun’s life. 


The Life of the Novelist 


AMSUN was born—some sixty years ago— 

of peasant parents, simple, honest, slow- 
minded, hard-working folk like the peasant 
couple who are the chief characters in Growth 
of the Soil—primitive and strong people who 
are as native to the soil as the trees that grow 
in it. But, like the eldest boy in this same 
novel, Knut Hamsun was “‘different.’”” He was 
too sensitive, too passionate, too intractable to 
submit himself to the age-old discipline of the 
soil. He was an individual—whatever that 
means—and it meant to Knut Hamsun, as to 
Eleseus in this novel, chiefly an inability to 
adapt himself, a terribly hard and painful time 
getting along with people and institutions. His 
parents were proud of this child whom they 
could not understand; they felt him to be in 
some way superior to themselves, superior pre- 
cisely because he was different. Life was hard 
enough for him, and they did not try to make 
it harder. They let him try to find his own 


Q's: English-speaking world has just dis- 


destiny—and he seems to have spent a con- 
siderable part of his sixty years of life in find- 


By FLOYD DELL 


ing it, with very little peace and satisfaction 
in the effort except toward the end. 

At seventeen he apprenticed himself to a 
shoemaker; not, however, with the idea of 
making shoes, but merely to earn the money 
to publish some immature literary works—a 
long fantastic poem and a short “grotesquely 
self-analytic” novel. This done he gave up his 
trade and went to Christiania, to try to work 
his way through the university. He hoped to 
be able to sell some of his writings to the 
papers and magazines; but he failed to do so. 
And at the university he was, as sensitive and 
odd youths have always been everywhere, a butt 
for the jokes of his fellow-students. And no 
wonder: he was “a gaunt, raw-boned youth, 
impractical and: improvident, passionately in- 
dependent in thought and conduct.” 


“Mysteries” 


HE had areputation for eccentricity, which ap- 
pears from a semi-autobiographical novel, 
Mysteries, not yet translated into English, to 
have been somewhat his own fault—if the ex- 
asperating behaviour of an. over-sensitive per- 
son can be said to be his own fault. Of the 
hero of this self-portraying novel, it has been 
remarked that “he has the self-consciousness 
of a sensitive child; he is forever thinking of 
what people think of him, and trying to create 
an impression. . . . He goes about constantly 
saying and doing things that we, ordinary re- 
spectable people, are trained and accustomed to 
refrain from doing at all.’ But the notable 
thing about this book, it appears, is that it is 
not a sentimental plea in behalf of the misun- 
derstood young genius; it is an objective study, 
cool and almost scientific in its objectivity, of 
a person whom the author recognizes to be a 
terrible nuisance! It is as if he said: “Here 
am I, a farmer’s boy who can’t stay on the 
farm—who wants the devil knows what—who 
is tormented by wishes that seem incapable of 
fulfillment in an ordinary world—who is cruel 
to the very people whom he loves—and who 
can’t help it.” In a word, it is a study of the 
type of self-conscious intelligence by a man 
who is himself afflicted with it. 

There seemed to be nothing in Norway for 
such a person, and so he came to America 
—the first of two pilgrimages which were both 
failures. He went to work as a farm-hand in 
Dakota, and then drifted off to a logging camp. 
He worked as a coal-heaver, a road-mender, a 
school-teacher, a surveyor’s assistant. In fact, 
he worked at everything. He even gave a 
series of lectures on French literature in Minne- 
apolis. But it is not recorded that he succeeded 
at anything he undertook. In Chicago he was 
considered too stupid to make a good street-car 
conductor, and was fired. He could not re- 
member the names of the streets on the Halsted 
line, and once when a woman inquired if this 
were a south-bound car he had to go and ask 
the motorman. ‘He always carried books in 
his pockets,” says a Chicago friend of Ham- 
sun’s. “Euripides. Aristotle. Such a dreamer 
he was. The passengers used to get mad be- 
cause he would forget to ring the bell and they 
would miss their corners.” 

It was while he was in Chicago working as 
a street-car conductor that he found for the first 


time in America people who shared his own 
rebellious views of life—the socialists and an- 
archists who were preaching a utopia on the 
street-corners. After he had given up the strug- 
gle and was returning home, he was discovered 
by an acquaintance in the steerage of a Nor- 
way-bound ship—a tall, blond, ungainly fig- 
ure, rolling dice with his fellow steerage-pas- 
sengers. He had a black band on his arm, 
and on being asked whom he was in mourning 
for, he said, “For my friends, who are being 
hanged to-day in Chicago—the Haymarket 
Anarchists.” : 

In his own country he failed again to gain 
a foothold, and once more came back to Amer- 
ica, where he succeeded no better than before, 
He lived for three years as a sailor on a New- 
foundland fishing-smack. And then on his 
return to Christiania the second time, he began 
to attract attention as a writer. 

His first book was Hunger, which has just 
appeared in translation in this country. It is 
the story of his own efforts to make a living by 
writing in Christiania, before his second trip 
to America. It is not, as one might again ex- 
pect, an impassioned plea on behalf of the 
young genius whom society condemns to hun- 
ger and cold. It is apparently an objective 
study of the way—the very queer way—that a 
man feels and behaves when he is starving. 
But underneath this there is a faint but un- 
mistakable note of self-satire. Andreas, which 
is the name under which Hamsun presents him- 
self in this book, meditates articles—for the 
newspapers!—on ‘Freedom of Will” and 
“Crimes of Futurity.” He submits a “char- 
acter-sketch of Corregio” to an editor, who 
mildly remarks: “Everything has to be of such 
a popular nature to be of any use to us; you 
know the kind of public we have. But can’t 
you try and write something a little more com- 
monplace ? 


The Autobiographical Note 


E would conclude that Andreas was some- 
thing of a fool not tohave known that inthe 

first place; and that is precisely what Hamsun 
wishes us to conclude. Andreas is starving 
because he is a fool; if he had not been a fool 
he would doubtless have stuck to shoemaking, 
or stayed on the farm in the first place. But, 
he would seem to say to us, if you want 
geniuses, you must expect them to play the 
fool; the man who gets the Nobel prize and 
the boy who did such idiotic things as this are 
the same person; and what can you expect of 
a farmer’s boy who comes to town with his 
head full of romantic literary notions, and 
dreams of greatness? And there is worse than 
this the matter with him. If he gets a few 
pennies, he will give them away to someone 
who is worse off than himself. He will be 
generous, defiant, insolent, queer, impractical. 
Pan, which has appeared in England but 
not yet in America, continues the story of this 
strange youth, that is to say, himself. Now 
it is his difficulty in getting along with women. 
Of all the women in the world, he falls in love 
with precisely the one who is most like himsel 
—who is capable of tormenting him even more 
than he can torment her. Naturally enough, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Elenore Duse to Return to the Stage in [bsen 


Offers have Recently been Made by an American Producer to Bring the Great Italian Tragedienne to America 
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VANITY FAIR 


Poems by Michael Strange 


A Representative Selection from Her Forthcoming Volume, “Resurrecting Life” 


Thought 


OW beautiful is thought 
Staining me with gusts of pulsating flushes— 
Even as the wind whipping up into towering 
descendant waves 
All garden fragrance. 


O thought is beautiful— 

A jewel through which appearing to me in a most 
precious light 

All of humanity annexing—avoiding—toward inevi- 
tably spreading 

Into forms more vast— 


O thought—a various lover jetting into 
life 

Evermore our identity— 

And closing away the personal 

With kindly smile. 


So thought—a depth of extreme polish 

Ever expanding in circles 

And into which are reflected and meas- 
ured exactly 

Our mortal reactions. 


For thought is a titan’s rod thrown wide 

Hooking and hauling toward the sur- 
face— 

Those turgid coil-sprawled inmates of 
sea-bottom. 


And again thought is a hand flung up 
into paradise— 

For grasping those birds athunder 

Round the brow of God. 


Emotional 


THE cool fragrant breathing of this 
night 
Savouring my breast— 
And becoming the caress of my bride- 
groom’s 
Ivory and scented fingers— 


O the moon’s blue veined oval 
Remote—melancholy— 

Even as my lover’s so delicate face 
Dreaming—half turned away— 


O these wavering blades of moonlight 

Whipping out their pallid brilliance 

From scabbards of the breeze— 

They are like the scintillant attenuate limbs of my 
lover— 

Flashing upon me. 


The Atlantic from My Window 


WATCHING the foam draping in hissing white 
garlands—- 
This rearing coil of the waves— 


Watching the tails of fish 
Joyfully spouting up in sudden black dots— 
Along the blue shimmer— 


Watching the patterns of foam receding swiftly 
back— 

Mounting—streaking the unbroken waves— 

Like snow-spotted mountains— 


And becoming absorbed then—sucked down— 

Down through this rhythmic thunder— 

Down—down into those vastly stirring depths of 
my self, 


Walking Around Notre Dame—East 
Wing 
ARGOYLES—with their sinister sheepish faces 
Of furtive lust— 


With their fat-coiled monkish-coiffed heads 
Thickening into demoniac limbs— 





Decoration, for the Poems of Michael Strange, by JOHN BARRYMORE 


RESURRECTING LIFE 
And a flashing wand of supreme melody— 
Furling back all space— 
Before the great vibrating entry 
Of our eternal union. 


(Just like a sausage bursting at the ends between 
its string) 

Gargoyles—with 
breasted 

Half-tiger and half-bird bodies— 

And again gargoyles 

Scale-skinned, carrion-winged, black-bellied— 

Coronetted with ecclesiastical respect. 


their lithe-stretched female. 


O pinnacled, infinitely spiked heights 

Fluted by myriad galleries— 

Arabesque—meandering— 

O tier upon tier of terraces 

Each the pedestal of innumerable buttresses 

Springing—rearing sturdily with poised upon each 
lace-strewn apex 

Its blasphemous tomb ; 

Of jeering slit-mouthed infernal— 


Nay, all the fiendish insight of man 

Into those slime-strewn lily-vaulted tendencies 
Of his becoming being— 

Erupting in dark heaven-odoured suggestions 
Along these fountainal intricacies of Notre Dame. 


The Future 


I DO not care for the future— 

Knowing well my capacities to deal with it 
Are breeding up from the fulness of my response 
To this single hour— 

Therefore do not ask of me the future— 

And rather let us hold gently to one an- 
other— 

Courting—inviting ease— 

And sending one another away benig. 
nantly refreshed— 

Proud—befriended with the memory of 
an eternal moment. 


Death 


O Death, I am secretly in love with you— 

For will you not be that arm about me 

Embracing—sustaining—my long desiring 
to lean back— 

O will there not be across your face a 
fused glow of resemblance 

To all the beloveds lost—searched for— 

Along those mighty roads of the ages— 

O will you not hold between your hands 

A deific forge beaten cup of luminous 

wine— 

acclaiming 

quests— 

O between your hands—gentle as the 
hushed flutter of wings— 

Will you not bear this wine— 

And brought from its source a holy fount 
Over which the image of the sun per- 
petually rising—shedding down— 
And at the very end of flashing ranks of 

angels triumphal 
Whose helmets for ever turning to mir- 
ror— 
This diffusing—rearing Grail of pouring 
iridescence— 


For the victory of great 


O Death, will you not fill me with Love 
again— 

With Love in its 
mood— 

With Love once more for all those 

For whom I have lost love in anguish— 

O shall not those blasted holes of my wounds 

With their ‘stark-twisted clumps of raw nerve— 

Be filled in—be pleated down 

With joyous sprays of blossom acutely fragrant— 
and by you— 


resonant morning 


O Death, I am secretly in love with you— 

Your motions suggesting—undulating—receding 
for me— 

Like a ribbon of birds fading across the sky— 

Your motions touching—evaporating—over me— 

Like the poignancy of invisible flowers through 
evening mists— 

O your movements are absorbing to watch— 

And exhaling a vastly fresh perfume— 

Like moon-glossed rushes and water-lilies floating 
—wavering scarcely— 

Along the dreaming stir of the tides. 
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DEWITT C. WARD 


“Pauline—At Three Weeks”. A Marble by Paul Manship 


A Detail from the Bambino at the Metropolitan, a Copy of which is Shortly to be Exhibited in London 
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LES BONS VIVANTS DU MOULIN ROUGE— 
NEW YORK 


Oh to be in Paris now that May is come! But, 
my dear Fifi, why endure an ocean voyage when 
Paris itself has been re-created in New York. 
Come, ma petite, we shall lead you gently by the 
hand through the French Quarter of Manhattan. 
Voila! Our first stop is the “Moulin Rouge”. 
“Magnifique! Paris soi-méme!” you exclaim as 
you behold the three jolly boulevardiers—Mes- 
sieurs Blumberg, Katzenbach, and an unidenti- 
fied out-of-town coat and suit buyer 


AH, MONTMARTRE—MONTMARTRE— 
WHAT CRIMES—— 


Now back to 49th St. and Montmartre. You rub 
your unbelieving eyes. For there, under a palm 
tree, sits the living image of that romantic je-ne- 
sais-quoi George Sand, and with her is, of course, 
her poor dear Alfred de Musset. Alfred’ seems 
unusually ill at ease. Perhaps it is the smoke of 
George’s cigars—possibly it is the rented dress 
suit. But what matter if their conversational 
rate of exchange has visibly fallen as low as 
francs? To have seen them is to have seen Paris! 











THE CAFE DE PARIS AND PIERRE DE CORK 
This little corner of re-created Paris, ma chérie, features Pierre, 
head waiter of the Café de Paris. Young Edgar, seated, who 
spent three days’ leave and three months’ pay in Paris back in 
November, 1918, has just requested Pierre for “l’addition”. To 
this Pierre replies “Oui, m’sieu” and accordingly lights Edgar’s 
cigar. Mrs. Pierre before her recent marriage was an O’Hara 





VANITY FAIR 





A 
= PARIS RE-CREATED AT THE PRE CATELAN 


We next lead you to the Pré Catelan. “Modern 
witchcraft!” you gasp in astonishment, for, 
romping playfully in the fields of Catelan before 
your very eyes are the reincarnations of Bastien 
LePage and Marie Bashkirtseff—Bastien a little 
older, a little grayer—Marie perhaps not quite so 
consumptive. And, as they toddle aesthetically, 
Bastien whispers, ‘Say, Marie, when you make 
Buffalo this trip give Eddie Blum a ring at the 
Statler. He came through with a swell order 
there last January.” Vive la France! 


Sketches by 
ETHEL PLUMMER 
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LA VIE PARISIENNE CHEZ LE PALAIS ROYAL 
Our final stop in this fascinating journey through New York's 
French Quarter is the ‘‘Palais Royal”. Here we observe Bertie, 
the unknown American soldier who should have been buried 
under some monument, dancing with Yvonne, née Sioux City. 
Yvonne has knocked Bertie for a Gallic goal by disparaging 
“these imitation Louis Quatorze the Fourteenth decorations 


Glimpses of the French Quarter in New York 


Parisian Night Life Successfully and Completely Transplanted to Manhattan—With Slight Variations 
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House-rules for House-guests 
If You Want to Make Visitors Really Enjoy Themselves, Don’t Let Them Feel At Home 


classes—visitors and visitees. It is with 

the interests of both at heart that I am 
moved to make a few suggestions for their mp- 
tual advantage. 

The kernel of my nut—if you follow me— 
is this: There should be rigid and definite 
rules for house-guests, statutes of limitation, 
prescribed activities and mandatory occupa- 
tions. In a word, the guests’ thinking should 
be done for them. I realize that this is revo- 
lutionary doctrine but let us briefly examine 
the old status and compare it with the beauty 
of my new theory. I will then. cite you a num- 
ber of examples of domestic legislation which 
I feel sure will prove my case. 

Under the old dispensation the basic idea 
was that the guest should be made to feel at 
home. This is a poisonous theory, fatal to en- 
joyment. Obviously if a person wished to feel 
at home he would stay there and not go week- 
ending about, bag and haggage, with all the 
bother of packing, catching trains, sleeping in 
strange beds and playing bridge with unknown 
partners. No, against all the inconveniences 
of visiting the one great counter-motive is the 
sense of adventure, the inward hope and ex- 
pectation that it will not be a bit like home. 
However the old idiocy is still prevalent. Hosts 
and hostesses insist on greeting one with some 
such formula as—‘This is Freedom Hall! 
You must do exactly as you like. We are not 
going to entertain you. You may breakfast 
when you please, dine when you please, wear 
what you please and do what you please.” 

This greeting is always delivered archly with 
a certain roguish satisfaction. Of course what 
it really does is to dump the entire responsi- 
bility for having a good time from the shoul- 
ders of the host where it properly belongs to 
those of the guest who rarely has the slightest 
idea how to go about the job of entertaining 
himself. 

Rules, regulations, guidance, schedules, these 
I repeat are absolutely necessary. And now 
we come to more specific instances, and, in 
order to explain them more clearly, let me be 
definite and personal and tell you how splen- 
didly they have worked out in the ménage of 
the Walton Traphagens whom I visit so often 
at Wycussett, Long Island. It was to them 
that I first broached my ideas on the subject 
and they took to them like the proverbial Long 
Island ducks to water. After several consulta- 
tions we arrived at a number of axioms upon 
which I will briefly comment. 


G cases may be roughly divided into two 


The Easy Exit 


XIOM 1. Always let your guest know how 

he can get away. 

This sounds inhospitable but I assure you 
that in its essence it is the most delicate form 
of hospitality. All visits are a polite form of 
incarceration, particularly first ones. Many a 
visit which might otherwise have been thor- 
oughly enjoyable is spoiled by this vague sense 
of imprisonment. Can we not all recall week- 
ends among the tall timbers of Tuxedo or the 
wilds of Westchester when, with the railroad 
station at an indefinite distance, one’s time- 
table lost, and with no knowledge of the con- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
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SKETCH BY FISH 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Dawdling over the carmine stick and the 
Rachel puff, while the servants organize a 
strike in the breakfast room. Little difficul- 
ties like this are easily avoided by treating 
your guests more like military prisoners 
and less like members of your own family 


ditions of motor-transport, we roamed abour 
with the furtive feeling of a Sing Sing “lifer” 
who might be expected at any moment to scale 
the wall and make a break for the open? 
To do away with this unpleasant sensation 
we—the Traphagens and I—evolved the happy 
expedient of placing a framed time-table in 
each of the bed-rooms in addition to a copy 
prominently displayed in the entrance hall. In 
close proximity is a neatly lettered card stating 
that motors will leave the west entrance in 
time to connect with at least two trains a day 
for the city. It was Mariam Traphagen’s ex- 
cellent idea to supplement the framed copies 
with a number of loose ones which the guests 
can carry about in their pockets in case they 
should be seized with a sudden attack of 
prison-panic while far from the house, playing 
golf or riding. At such times a glance at the 
time-table is as soothing as the jab of a needle 
to a nervous addict. It is all based on the 
theory that prompts the fire-department to 
print in every theatre-program those plans of 
the theatres which look so unlike plans and so 
much like dress-shirt fronts; the audience has 
the comfortable feeling that it can get out in 
three minutes if it wants to. A little refinement 
of courtesy is to place a pad of telegraph 
blanks in each room, which enables the occu- 
pant to send himself an emergency wire at any 
time, day or night, in case he wishes to keep 
some particularly entrancing date in town. 


Duration of Stay 


XIOM 2. Always inform your guest how 


long he is expected to stay. 

This regulation is properly designed as a 
protection to the host and hostess, though it 
also has its advantages for the guest to whom 
the question is sometimes one of embarrass- 


ment. There is a small but not negligible class 
composed mainly of young people, gay débu- 
tantes and recent college graduates who like 
nothing better than to stay on after a party is 
really over. At such times the responsible 
host is usua]ly back at his office toiling*through 
the routine of business, where his efficiency is 
much’ impaired by the thought of what may be 
happening to his motors, his horses and his 
private stock. Also, if his wife happens to be 
as attractive,as is Marian Traphagen and an 
unattached bachelor has been left behind for 
an indeterminate stay, the horrid demon of 
jealousy is sure to raise his head from the 
paper basket. All in all, it is much better to 
crystallize and define this feature of visiting 
with a frank statement to the effect that, rain 
or shine, “Mr. So-and-So leaves on Monday.” 


The Systematic Day 


XIOM 3. 
outlined. 
In this statement we come tc the very meat 
of the idea which underlies the entire subject. 
The Traphagen system, in the success of which 
I claim a modest share, is based mainly upon 
the use of bulletins. These are issued at fre- 
quent intervals and are posted in the main hall. 
Carbon copies of the latest bulletin decorate 
each pillow at night. For instance, suppose 
you. arrive late on a Friday. Before retiring 
you read a folded slip of paper which runs as 
follows: 


To-morrow’s Breakfast (8 to 9.30) 
Grapefruit 
Oatmeal. Wheatena. Choice of (Two bowls) 
Scrambled Eggs, Bacon and Sausages 
Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Choice of (Three cups) 
Rolls, Toast, Orange Marmalade 


Now mark what this accomplishes. To be- 
gin with the hours for breakfast are clearly 
defined. There is no lolling about in one’s 
room until eleven o’clock which inevitably an- 
noys the domestics and disrupts everyone’s 
day. Secondly, the publication of an attractive 
menu makes rising a positive pleasure. It is 
here that the intelligence and inventive genius 
of the hostess are put to the test. She must 
devise a morning repast the mere reading of 
which at night will make an indelible impres- 
sion so that each guest,-as he or she regains 
consciousness, will murmur drowsily, “Griddle 
cakes” or “fried hominy” or some such magic 
word. Mrs. Traphagen confides to me that 
sausages are 100 per cent efficient. With them 
on the menu it is no longer necessary to call 
the guests. At eight o’clock the maid opens 
the door at the head of the service-stair and 
the aroma does the rest. 

Thirdly, in regard to this particular bulletin 
you will note that there are quantitative limi- 
tations. These are for the mutual protection 
of all. Where breakfast is served in the Eng- 
lish style on unprotected heaters, it is quite 
possible for a cereal-hound to make away with 
practically the entire supply, or a coffee-addict 
may get three cups ahead of his field and re- 
duce the entire party to short-rations. 

After breakfast, the morning Bulletin is pub- 

(Continued on page 100) 


All guests’ activities should be 
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Matthew Mark Mohammed Dow 


The Fourth of a Series of Tales of the Twilight by the Author of “Limehouse Nights” 


against colour prejudice, Matthew Mark 
Mohammed Dow had come to be highly 
respected in the Isle of Dogs. The son of a 
black father and a white mother, he had suf- 
fered from earliest boyhood the stigma of the 
half-caste. He had been shunned by most 
men of all colours and creeds. Even by the 
more tolerant others he had been made con- 
scious of a sharp bounding line across which 
a certain frigid intercourse only was permitted. 
He made way for all men; deferred to the 
rest of the Isle of Dogs; effaced himself in pub- 
lic places with punctilious regard for the pro- 
prieties. He had to. 

But years of patience, clean living and quiet 
behaviour had been rewarded by social recog- 
nition. He was accepted. His neighbours now 
commiserated the dash of the tar-brush in 
him. They did their best to show by their 
attitude that they imputed no blame to him on 
that account. They even went out of their 
way, with elaborate tact, to remark in his pres- 
ence, airily, to one another—‘‘Well, after all, 
nobody can ’elp ’ow ’e’s born. What’s it mat- 
ter what a chap’s parents are? It’s what ’e is 
that matters.” 


oes many years of patient striving 


HEY showed him, by word and bearing, 

that he was “all right”; that the bounding 
line of intercourse was slackened. They drew 
him into their groups. Often they had stood 
him drinks in the public bars; but standing a 
drink is, in these parts, understood as a cour- 
tesy conferred by high upon low, and carries 
with it nothing of recognition. But they now 
permitted him to stand drinks to them, and by 
this concession his social “all-rightness” was 
assured. By this act his father and mother 
were forgiven their misdemeanour. 

He had proved himself a good citizen, a 
straight business man whose word was better 
than most people’s paper, and a clean-living, 
good fellow, with a right sporting sense. 
Strangers would ask of one of the public-house 
group: “Who’s yer black friend?” and would 
receive reply: “Oh, he’s all right!” which, 
delivered with a certain nonchalant inflexion, 
is, after all, the highest commendation that 
men can bestow. 

He kept shop in Glengall Street—a general 
provision store—and did good business. He 
was civil in demeanour, always good-tempered, 
with a cheering word for everybody on wet 
days. The children of the district liked him, 
and always bought their sweets of him; he 
gave good measure and threw in facetious re- 
marks. The mothers dealt with him because 
of his quiet courtesy and the willing attention 
he gave to their most petty requirements. 

In short, after twenty-five years in the wil- 
derness, he suddenly, by general but uncon- 
certed consent, ‘‘arrived”. None knew how or 
when the change happened; but within perhaps 
the course of a week men ceased to speak of 
“Young Darkey” or “That Dago chap”,- or 
“Black Matthew,” and spoke of him, in 
friendly wise, as “Old Dow”, or “Little Dow”. 

Outwardly, Matthew Mark Mohammed 
Dow showed no recognition of this change 
of the Island’s feeling towards him. He pre- 
served his unassuming manner. He did not 





By THOMAS BURKE 


thrust his word into general conversation until 
his views were invited. He remained the same 
modest, self-effacing fellow as before; appar- 
ently unconscious of the great victory which 
his years of purgatory had won. 

Now among the most regular of his cus- 
tomers was young Mary Christmas, a bright, 
merry-tongued girl. She was well “up” in the 
ways of the narrow streets of the Island, but 
she held a stout heart armoured with a natural 
goodness, against which spatterings of the 
Island’s evil broke and splashed harmlessly. 
She had been one of the first to address him on 
the level. as one human to another; and if the 
appreciation in his heart did not reveal itself 
in his face he knew that she understood what 
it meant to him. It was she who had urged 
her father, a retired skipper, to make some 
show of treating him decently in public 
places; and from this the reaction in feeling 
towards him began. It went farther. When 
Dow required a small loan to enable him to 
extend his business, Mr. Christmas was able, 
with the help of a few cronies, to arrange it. 
And when the loan was repaid well within the 
fixed date, Mr. Christmas slapped him on the 
back and said he was a good fellow and 
a damsight better than a lot of whites. 

It was just this little extra dose of apprecia- 
tion—like the one more little drink—that in- 
toxicated Matthew Mark Mohammed Dow. It 
disturbed his balance. It was too sudden. It 
went to his head. He had become by now ac- 
customed to being regarded as one of them, as 
the equal of all his neighbours. This extra 
touch made him giddy. He became assertive. 
The mixed strains in him had given him only 
a half-understanding of Englishmen. He had 
regarded money as their rock-bottom standard 
in all matters, and when he found that, in ad- 
dition to their recognition of him as an equal, 
they were willing to lend him money, he 
thought that they would be willing to give him 
any smaller thing that he cared to ask for. 





O he went one evening to Mr. Christmas 
and asked him for his daughter. He had 
looked long upon the fervid beauty of her and 
had found delight in it. He thought he would 
like to own it. Careful to observe the nice 
usages of the occasion, he went to Mr. Christ- 
mas and desired his permission to “keep com- 
pany” with and marry his daughter, Mary. 
The proposal took Mr. Christmas fairly be- 
tween the eyes. He fluffed and flummoxed for 
some moments before he could find words that 
should meet the assault without mortally 
wounding the assailant. For some time he 
fumbled with “Wells” and “Buts” and ‘Good 
Lords” and “Doncherknows” and “My dear 
chaps” and “I mean to says.” Then, at sight 
of Dow’s face, he cooled a little, and coherent 
thought returned to him. 

“Sit down, old man, sit down. This is a 
bit of a surprise, you know. I hadn’t dreamt 
of it.” 

Dow smiled amiably. 

“No, but, really, Dow, it’s difficult. 
cult, yknow. You see that, doncher?” 

“How?” 

“Why—er—a bit unusual—what ?” 

“T don’t know. I thought 3 


“Fathers never do.” 
Diffi- 





‘at his 





“But, surely D’you really mean that 
you’re serious in this? Don’t you see that— 
—er—it couldn’t be. It’s—” 

“Why not? I’m doing good business now— 
increasing every week—the profits are rising, 
and 

“Tch! Tch! My dear chap, ’tisn’t that, I 
ain’t thinking of what you could do for her, 
Just put yourself in my place, and look at it 
again. Can’t you see? Look all around it. 
There’s other things to consider.” 

‘What other things ?” 

Mr. Christmas sat back, and blew a long, 
hard breath, and stared under knit brows 
visitor. He opened his mouth to 
speak, and closed it, and twisted his thumbs, 
Then, having formed his sentences, he spoke. 
“Well, really, Dow, you amaze me. You do, 
really. I thought you had more—more under- 
standing of—of things as they are. More feel- 
ing. Really! I mean—can’t you see that it’s 
impossible? It’s—it’s—dammit, how can I 
say it without being offensive? I should have 
thought your own sense would have told you. 
One thing, you’re not the same co—religion. 
My gel’s Church of England. Obviously, it’s 
impossible. You must see that.” 





“N ANY people of different religions marry. 

I am entirely an Englishman now. I 
have all your ways—your speech—your man- 
ners—your sympathies. I would leave the 
chapel and join your daughter’s church. You 
see, I love her.” 

“Yes, but—don’t you see—you’re not—I 
mean, you’re only English by adoption, like. 
You’re not quite the same. Knowwhat I mean?” 

“So. Yet many English girls marry for- 
eigners.” 

“Foreigners, yes—but But—oh, dam- 
mit, man, have I got to spit it out in words of 
one syllable? Have I got to say what I don’t 
want to say?” He paused, and blew again. 
“Listen—we all like you here. You’re a good 
fellow and we respect you, and all that. You're 
one of us. You’ve worked damned hard, and 
you’ve had a rough time, and you’ve stuck it; 
and we admire that. Our doors are open to 
you now. But, if I’ve got to put it bluntly, 
Dow, I didn’t think you’d go so far. I didn’t, 
really. You must see yourself that it’s a bit 
thick—what? No—as I say, we have a great 
respect for you and consider you in every way 
a pal. But when it comes to joining our fam- 
ilies in this way, well, we can’t have it. We 
can’t go that far. It can’t be done. Your life 
and hers have been so—so—different. Dammit, 
I’ve got to say it. Dow—have you forgotten 
that you’re black? You’re black!” 

Dow shot back in his chair, and for half a 
minute sat staring at the lips that had uttered 
those words. It was as though a block of ice 
had crashed on the table. He sat speechless, 
rigid, expressionless. This blow had gone fur- 
ther than his blow at Mr. Christmas. It had 
gone between the eyes, and beyond. Mr. 
Christmas sat uneasily through those thirty 
seconds. He had had to say it, but he didn’t 
like the way Dow had taken it. He wished 
he would do something—swear or blaspheme. 

Then Dow shifted awkwardly in his chair 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Clare Kames as Mary Stuart 


An Actress of Distinction and Intelligence Who Has Just Achieved Stardom in the New Drinkwater Play 
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PIRIE MACOONALO 
HEYWOOD BROUN 
Mr. Broun is the most influ- 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Literary editor of “The Freeman” 
and author of “The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain,” a brilliant and 
probing analysis of the American 
humourist and the thwarting gen- 
eration in which he lived. Well 
grounded in the literature of 
other languages and centuries, 
Mr. Brooks remains a_ skeptic 
toward class-room judgments 
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ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


Without being committed to any one 

school, Mr. Cortissoz acclaims beauty 

wherever he finds it—which is usually 
with the less radical artists 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Professor of English litera- 
ture at Yale, Mr. Phelps is 
the last popular representa- 
tive of the academic critic 





GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
By applying continental 
standards to the American 
theatre, Mr. Nathan has de- 
stroyed more bogus reputa- 
tions than any living man 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


HENRY McBRIDE 


The most ,able champion 
of modernist painting and 
sculpture- among American 
critics of the plastic arts 


PERCY HAMMOND 


The best-known critic of the 
theatre now in Chicago, 
recently announced by Mr. 
Mencken as the literary cen- 
tre of the United States 


MARJORIE FLEMING 


FLOYD DELL 


Literary editor of “The Libera- 
tor” and now chiefly known as 
the author of ‘‘Moon Calf,” his 
autobiographical novel of the 
adolescence of an idealist. Mr. 
Dell is too readily swayed by his 
political mind to be a pure critic, 
but is, nevertheless, one of the 
more acute among the younger 
arbiters of literary opinion 











PAUL ROSENFELD 

Since the death of Huneker, the chief 
musical critic in America capable of 
interpreting music in terms of life. Mr. 
Rosenfeld is a former pupil of Ornstein 


“And Stand a Critic, Hated yet Caressed” 


A Group of Americans Who Preserve a Somewhat Critical Attitude toward the Seven Arts 
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The Madonna of Slieve Dun 


How an Irish Girl Believed the Miracle Might Happen in Liscree, and What Came of It 


When she was only a little child, 
brought in by her father and mother to 
the fairs and markets in Liscree, she would 
often come home in the evening crying, sitting 
on a sack of hay in the bottom of the cart, all 
because one or two lads in the town had taken 
a drop of drink and were quarrelsome and 
rowdy, or because her mother had had words 
with her aunt Peg about the price of eggs. A 
little thing like that would spoil her day’s 
pleasure and, as she grew older, she shrank 
more and more from the roughness and ugliness 
of the world. 

Once or twice in the year she would go to 
see her other aunt—Sister Anastasius in Lis- 
cannon convent. It was the only place she knew 
where life was uniformly gentle and pure and 
when she was fourteen years old she told her 
aunt that the secret wish of her heart was to 
become a nun. 

But it was never anything more than a wish. 
To begin with, she was an only child, and her 
mother would have found it hard to do the 
work of the house without her, and then she 
wasn’t much more than sixteen years old when 
Joe Brady began to want to marry her. She 
struggled against the thought of marriage at 
first, but she had always liked Joe and, her 
dreams of becoming a nun fading, she half 
regretfully made up her mind to marry him. 
She went to Father Kearney about it, and he 
said that life was like a wheel,—that life in a 
convent was one spoke and life on a farm 
another, and that maybe there wasn’t much dif- 
ference between them after all. The match 
was made after that and they were only wait- 
ing to be married till Joe would come home 
from England in six months or a year. 


S* had always been the same. 


oe was a very wicked place. There was 
no doubt about that. It was not only Mary 
Creedon that thought so, the place was a by- 
word to the whole country for fighting and 
drinking. Father Kearney was too old and 
feeble to keep a watch on the lads, and every 
year they grew wilder and more lawless. They 
had to have an extra policeman at the barracks 
and there was never a Petty Sessions that there 
weren’t men had up before the magistrates for 
assault or poaching or maybe something worse. 

Little Mary Creedon thought it must be 
the worst place in the whole world. The 
wickedness of it appalled her. She had heard 
of God destroying whole cities for their wicked- 
hess, of Him smiting men dead for their sins, 
and she brooded over the possible destruction 
of Liscree until it seemed a doomed town 
clinging to the edge of a crumbling preci- 
Pice. 

Father Kearney got a stroke and died in the 
early spring, and they sent down in his place 
@ young priest by the name of Brannigan. 
Father Brannigan was a dark fiery man, a 
man of plain speech and good courage, and 
before he was a month in Liscree he told the 
people very plainly what he thought of them. 
He preached against the drinking and the 
Swearing and the fighting and the poaching, 
he called down the judgment of Heaven on 
them; he spoke to them of Hell torments till 
Mary Creedon grew cold with horror listening 


By LENNOX ROBINSON 


to him, but for all that the people didn’t im- 
prove their behaviour—indeed they seemed to 
be getting worse. 

There were always races in Liscree on Lady 
Day and Mary Creedon and her father and 
mother drove in to them. © First, of course, 
they went to Mass, and Father Brannigan 
preached a terrible sermon about Liscree and 
the people in it. “I sometimes think,” said he, 
“that if the Blessed Child was born again into 
this world and the miracle took place in the 
parish of Liscree, even that wouldn’t turn you 
from your sins.” 


UT Mary Creedon was sure it would. She 
was surethe people were not bad out and out, 
they were only thoughtless. If the Child were 
born in Liscree, up among the Slieve Dun hills, 
it was impossible to think that the people 
wouldn’t get gentle and kind; even still, about 
Christmas time, they got softer and more 
quietly spoken until the drink they took on 
Christmas night sent them raging again. Oh, 
if only the Child might be born in Liscree. 
It was impossible, of course, but the miracle 
had happened before and maybe it might hap- 
pen again, maybe... She stayed behind 
praying in the chapel long after the others had 
gone away. She prayed with a passion of feel- 
ing that the wonderful miracle might happen 
again, that the Blessed Child might come and 
save the poor sinful people of Liscree. 
Afterwards she went on to the race-course 
and stayed there for a while talking to her 
friends, but she wasn’t thinking of the horses 
and the leaps, or the jocks in their gay jerseys; 
she was thinking all the time of Father Bran- 
nigan’s words, she was praying in her heart 
for the Saviour to come. ‘Then about five 
o’clock there was a disputed race and blows 
and bad words and she ran off the field fright- 
ened. She met her father in the village street, 
but he had taken drink and was having words 
with the blacksmith; suddenly she felt that the 
blasphemy of the place was crushing her, and 
she started to walk home by herself. 
Slieve Dun—where she lived—is about three 
miles from Liscree, up among the hills. As 
she walked up the road the shouts from the 


. race-course below grew fainter and fainter, till 


at last she turned a corner and there was si- 
lence. It was a fine soft April evening and 
the ditches along the road were full of prim- 
roses and the hedges were yellow with furze. 
When she got within half a mile of her father’s 
cottage she turned into a field to rest herself. 
She sat down under the hedge facing west and 
remained there till the sun went down behind 
the mountains and the blackbirds were flying 
from bush to bush in the twilight. 

She sat in a sort of dream, thinking of the 
Blessed Virgin whose holy day it was, and how 
on a spring evening—perhaps just like this one 
—the wonderful message had come to her that 
she was to be the Mother of God—she, a poor 
ignorant country girl called Mary, just like 
herself . . . It wasn’t until the sun had gone 
down and the rising wind made her shiver, 
that she remembered where she was, and found 
that it was nearly dark and got up to go home. 

She stepped out on to the road just in front 
of a wastrel who was coming up from Liscree, 


lurching as he walked. He bade her good- 
night and took her by the arm. She struggled 
to free herself but. he held her tightly, and 
then she saw his face close to hers, felt his 
thick lips on her mouth, smelt the heavy smell 
of porter. She felt herself being dragged into 
the field again. Then she fainted. 

When she awoke it was quite dark and a 
soft rain was falling. She was frightened when 
she remembered the tramp, but a light was 
shining in her father’s house. They were home 
from the races, and she ran up the road as 
fast as she could without meeting anyone. Her 
mother was putting her father to bed and she 
made them a cup of tea, then put out the lamp 
and went to bed herself. The rain had stopped 
and the moon had risen; she drew back the 
curtain and let it shine into her room. It shone 
on the bed as she lay there quietly in the 
moonlight. 

She felt very happy, as if something most 
wonderful and tremendous had happened to 
her, something that would affect her whole 
being and her life. What it was she did not 
know, but she lay in perfect contentment with 
the moonlight streaming down on her. It seemed 
a miraculous light, which came straight from 
God. She wondered what it could mean, this 
radiance which filled the room with ineffable 
glory. She lay on her back with her hair loose 
on the pillow and her little girlish body 
stretched out straight in the bed. A breath of 
wind rustled outside her window, a bird gave 
one clear call, and at last she fell asleep. 


HE dreamed it was a winter’s night. The sky 

was brilliant with frosty stars and the road 
hard under her feet. She was walking with 
a great crowd of people up the road that led to 
her father’s house. There were Christmas 
candles in all the windows so that every hill 
twinkled with them. There were candles in 
her father’s cottage too, and the whole house 
glowed with a radiance of light. She pressed 
through the crowd, through the outer room, into 
her own bed-room. All the neighbours, men 
and women were there; Timothy Foley who 
kept his sheep up on the Derry mountains and 
his two brothers; the Nolans from the Cross 
and the Caseys; her mother was there and her 
father and Joe Brady and they all kneeling 
round the bed; and there in the bed she saw 
herself lying, a baby in her arms and a light 
around her and very bright light round the 
child and above the bed bright angels. 

It was morning when she awoke, but she 
remembered her dream and she felt she now 
understood everything. God had heard her 
prayers. There was to be a miracle. The 
Blessed Child was to come again, not to Judea 
this time but to Liscree, and she, Mary Creedon 
—about to be married to Joe Brady—was to 
be the chosen of God. She was not frightened, 
she was not excited—she was only very calm 
and very happy. 

Her mother thought she was ill and let her 
stay in bed, and she lay there all day quiet and 
smiling. But in the evening she called her 
mother and told her her vision and how God 
was going to save Liscree. 

Her mother bade her hold her tongue and 

(Continued on page 90) 
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SUZETTE SELECTS HER WEEKLY PARISIAN MISTRESS 


Ah, Toto, chére ame, sont- 
elles amusantes ces dames 
qui se mettent a genoux? 
Quelle pitié! Elles m’implo- 
rent de m’engager chez elles! 





SUZETTE TELLS HER 
MISTRESS WHERE TO 
GET OFF 
Madame si votre mari ne 
procure pas un meilleur vin, 
et du tabac pour mon amant 
je vous quitte! 
Listen here, lady—I’m just 
telling you, see,—my Clar- 
ence says your husband’s 
cigars is fierce 
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SUZETTE’S TOTO RESENTS THE AD- 
VANCES OF BRUNHILDE 
Madame pour la derniére fois il faut vous en 
débarasser de cette chienne allemande qui 
embéte mon cher Toto 
Lay down, Toto—I told you not to have noth- 
ing to do with them common German dogs 
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Well, Toto, old dog, 
wouldn’t that knock you for 
a goal? Them dames dc- 
tually expect me to cook for 
them. Can you beat it? 





ZETTE GIVES 
ANDFATHER HIS 
DAILY EARFUL 


Comment espéce de: vieux 
manchot te permet tu de 
chasser mon cher Toto parce 
qu’il s’est couché sur ton 
lit? Hein? 
Say, whiskers, just let me 
catch you throwing my Toto 
off your bed again! Where 
do you get that stuff at? 
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SUZETTE AND TOTO FINALLY TAKE 
THEIR DEPARTURE 


Madame . . . je vous quitte, votre vieux 
mari est permis de prendre votre limousine 
quand je devais m’en servir . .°. 

Come on, Toto—we’ll go where folks know 
how to treat us like a lady and a gent 


The Parisian Version of the Eternal Servant Problem 


“Cook’s Tours” in the Original French Text, with Gallic Illustrations of the Universal Domestic Tragedy 
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The Theatrical Year in Paris 


A Comprehensive Survey of the French Plays and Revues for the Season of 1920-1921 


PRESENT herewith a comprehensive 
| chronological catalogue of the most impor- 

tant plays and revues presented in Paris 
during the theatrical season of 1920-1921, to- 
gether with the names of the authors and a 
brief outline of the themes set forth. In the 
instance of the revues, I set down in brief the 
nature of the leading features. This catalogue 
may prove of some value to the professors in 
our Middle-Western colleges who write in a 
cosmopolitan manner of the foreign stage, and 
to the members of the Wentzville, Mo., branch 
of the Drama League who desire to be au fait 
as to the latest theatrical developments when 
they visit friends in St. Joe. It provides, in 
convenient form, a sketchy but nonetheless ac- 
curate picture of the contemporary French 
theatre, and, I believe, fills the want of a people 
whose familiarity with the subject does not, 
perhaps, extend much beyond the knowledge 
that the Comédie Frangaise is situated opposite 
a particularly good and comparatively cheap 
restaurant whose specialty is roast beef cooked 
in the good old American style, and that it is 
all right for Frenchmen to keep their hats on 
during the intermissions. 

I begin the catalogue with the production of 
André de la Roche’s comedy, J’Aurais Pu Lui 
Donner de l’ Argent, in the Théatre Michel, on 
September 3, 1920, and carry it up and through 
the presentation of Lucien Aréte’s problem 
drama, Lesquels de Vos Souliers Sont 
Déchirés?, at the Gymnase on the night of 
April 15, 1921. 


EPT. 3. Théatre Michel. J’Aurats Pu Lui 

Donner de l’ Argent, by André de la Roche, 
dramatic critic of Le Psaume de la Bohéme. 
Theme: Gabrielle Heureux, the young country- 
girl wife of Gaspard Heureux, a wealthy steel 
manufacturer of advanced years, finds conso- 
lation in the embraces of Pierre Fontaine, an 
impoverished young artist. Her husband, com- 
ing into possession of the facts and realizing 
the difference in the ages of himself and his 
young wife, provides the means for Pierre to 
set up an establishment with Gabrielle at Saint 
Cloud. It is agreed between the two men, how- 
ever, that this arrangement shall not prevent 
the husband from visiting his wife occasionally, 
a compromise to which the young artist agrees 
only after Gabrielle has confided to him that 
they need not concern themselves, since Gas- 
pard’s inamorata, a danseuse at the Folies Ber- 
gére and an intensely jealous creature, is en- 
sconced in the chateau adjoining the one that 
is to be theirs. 

The second act passes at Saint Cloud. 
Gabrielle and Pierre have tired of each other. 
Pierre has eyes now only for Gaspard’s 
mamorata, who secretly returns his affection. 
They arrange a rendezvous in the arbour for 
that night and are surprised by Gabrielle and 
her husband. In the end, all is happy. 
Gabrielle returns to her husband’s roof and 
Pierre and his danseuse are permitted the use 
of the spare room. The play was a great suc- 
cess, receiving excellent notices from the critics 
of Le Hanneton, La Gloire, Le Cochon Animé 
and other journals owned by the publisher 
of Le Psaume de la Bohéme. 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


EPT. 6. Théatre Chatelet. Madame T. a 


l’Air Mécontent, by Guillaume Mouchoir, - 


dramatic critic of JeSuis. Theme: Angéle Ten- 
dresse, the young country-girl wife of Henri 
Tendresse, a wealthy soap manufacturer of ad- 
vanced years, finds consolation in the embraces 
of Armand Dubonnet, an impoverished young 
sculptor. Her husband, coming into possession 
of the facts and realizing the difference in the 
ages of himself and his young wife, provides 
the means for Armand to set up an establish- 
ment with Angéle at Versailles. It is agreed 
between the two men, however, that this ar- 
rangement shall not prevent the husband from 
visiting his wife occasionally, a compromise to 
which the young sculptor agrees only after 
Angéle has confided to him that they need not 
concern themselves, since Henri’s belle amie, 
a chanteuse at the Ba-Ta-Clan and an in- 
tensely jealous creature, is ensconced in the 
chateau adjoining the one that is to be theirs. 

The second act passes at Versailles. Angéle 
and Armand have tired of each other. Armand 
has eyes now only for Henri’s belle amie, who 
secretly returns his affection. They arrange a 
rendezvous in the arbour for that night and are 
surprised by Angéle and her husband. In the 
end, all is happy. Angéle returns to her hus- 
band’s roof and Armand and his chanteuse are 
installed in the guest room. The play met with 
instantaneous favour, receiving enthusiastic no- 
tices from the critics of Il Est, Nous Sommes, 
Elles Sont and other journals owned by the 
publisher of Je Suis. 


EPT. 8. Grand Guignol. Four one-act 
plays: La Morte Terrible, by Marcel 
Déchirant, La Diphthérie, by Jean Sang, La 
Morte Douloureuse, by Louis Grondeur, and 
La Tuberculeuse, by Paul Gaston de Homicide. 
Theme of La Morte Terrible: A physician 
finds his wife in a compromising position with 
his young assistant. While both are asleep, 
he inoculates them with hydrophobia germs. 
Theme of La Diphthérie: A surgeon finds his 
wife in a compromising position with a young 
interne of the hospital. He asks them to smell 
of a new perfume which, he says, he has just 
obtained from Algiers. The bottle contains 
chloroform and, once they are unconscious, he 
inoculates them with diphtheria germs. Theme 
of La Morte Douloureuse: The scene is a dark 
cellar, the meeting place of a group of 
anarchists. One of their number is suspected 
of being a spy. The others seize and bind 
him, inoculate him with malaria germs, and 
fiendishly watch him shiver himself to death. 
Theme of La Tuberculeuse: A woman in the 
last stages of tuberculosis learns that her boy- 
hood lover is unfaithful to her. She bids him 
dine with her. After they have risen from the 
table, she goes to the piano and plays an old 
love song, a favourite of his. He is turning 
the leaves of the music for her when, suddenly, 
she reaches up, crushes her lips to his, and 
then cries out in demoniacal glee that she has 
transmitted the disease to him. 


EPT. 11. Folies Bergére. A revue en- 

titled, Eh, Bébé!!, by Rire and Sourire. 
The star, Mlle. Nelly Eclat, in a towering 
head-dress of four ostrich feathers. 


Sept. 12. Jardin de Paris. A revue en- 
titled, Voila, Chérie!!!, by Gaz and Toupie. 
The star, Mlle. Gaby Rigolade, in a towering 
head-dress of five ostrich feathers. 


EPT. 15. Théatre des Capucines. Pour 

La Patrie,a patriotic French melodrama by 
Lucien Brilant and Max Durchwasser. 
Theme: Lyse Duchamps has been the wife of 
Francois Privas for thirty years. Their one 
son, Eugéne, has grown to manhood and is a 
captain of artillery. News comes that the Ger- 
mans have invaded Belgium, are even now out- 
side the gates of Paris. Madame Duchamps, 
whose great-uncle was an aide of Napoleon’s, 
rushes to the attic to get out the old sword her 
great-uncle wore at Austerlitz, that Eugéne 
may uphold the proud traditions of the family. 
Nervously rummaging in the old chest, her 
hands fall upon a photograph. She hurries to 
the gas jet to look at it. A cry escapes her 
lips. It is the photograph of her husband in 
the uniform of the Potsdam Imperial Huzzars. 
Her husband is a German! Her son has the 
blood of the enemy in his veins! She gropes 
her way blindly down the stairs and finds her 
husband in the library busily engaged making 
notes. She demands to know what he is doing. 
He laughs at her and answers lightly that he 
is merely making out the family accounts. 
She regains her composure after a struggle 
with herself. Slowly, she edges over toward 
him and glances over his shoulder. On the 
paper before him are the plans of the Pré 
Catelan! Her suspicions are verified. Non- 
chalantly humming a light tune, she steals to 
her escritoire, covertly removes her great-uncle’s 
revolver, and conceals it in the folds of her 
dress. She cries out her husband’s name, he 
turns, and she fires a bullet through his heart 
as, in the street below, the troops march to 
the front to the stirring strains of the JJarseil- 


laise. Twenty-nine curtain calls after the sec- 
ond act. 
EPT. 18. Théatre Marigny. A revue en- 


titled Vive La Paree!!, by Fernand Ecrire 
and P. Gromy. Principals in Vive La Paree!!: 
Harry Pilcer, the Robinson Sisters, Florence 
Walton, the Original English Pony Ballet, 
Madge Lessing, the London Trio, Genevieve 
Williams, Les Brighton Girls, Bessie Clayton, 
Ward and Foley, trick bicyclists, and Houdini. 
Musique nouvelle et arrangements de Sigmund 
Straus et Jack Carroll. Danses réglées par 
Bert Andrews et Emil Wachs. Ballets de M. 
Leo Staats. Costumes de Mme. Rosenberg, 
dessinés par Blumenthal. Toilettes de Fitz- 
patrick et Wormser. Chapeaux de McFee. 
Mise en scéne de Nigel Armstrong. Coiffures 
de la Maison Kraus. Accessoires et cartonnage 
de MM. Cohen, Levé et Garfunkle. Décors 
de MM. Entwistle, Mastbaum et Smith. 


EPT. 20. Théatre Athenée. JJonsieur 

Amasse-Richesses-Vite Wallingford, adapt- 

ed from the American play of George M. Cohan 

by Hervé Bonchose and Gérard Bernaise. 

Theme: Monsieur Jacques Raoul Wallingford 
(Continued on page 84) 








FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


ANGELA MacCAHILL 


Leads another of her thwarted lives 
as the pretty and rebellious nun in 
“Cradle Song.” Her chief claim, 
however, to the title of “‘character 
actress” is that her parts never per- 
mit her to wear a Bendel frock 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


DIEDRE DOYLE 





















The little Cockney widow in “The Great Adventure.” 
She is a real character actress, having played ‘“every- 


thing but Lady Isabel in ‘East Lynne’.” 


In Bennett’s 


comedy at the Neighborhood Playhouse, her “Fanny” 
is so commonplace as to be extraordinary 


IRA SCHWARZ 


HELEN WESTLEY 


As the autocratic Lady 
Marden in the Theatre 
Guild’s production of A. 
A. Milne’s comedy, “Mr. 
Pim Passes By,” who reg- 
ulates her entire life ac- 
cording to what the county 
will say, and would “want 
to see her husband die” 
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HOPPE 


LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 
Gives a remarkable performance as 
the querulous, defeated old grand- 
mother in “Miss Lulu Bett.” In 
spite of its intrinsically humorous 
quality the character rises to heights 

of real dignity and pity 


MARY DALE CLARK 


MARGARET WYCHERLY 
As Halla in “Eyvind of the Hills,” a part which Miss 
Wycherly probably chose for the occasional moments of 
lyrical emotion. In spite of the blasts of praise blown 
for this Icelandic tragedy, it remains a cumbersome, 
semi-barbaric epic rather than an effective play 


A Group of Character Actresses 
Who, on the Whole, Care More for the Art of the Dramatist Than That of the Costumer 
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Some English Comic Actors of To-day 


An Account of the Misanthropic Robey and His Most Conspicuous Rivals on the Comic Stage 


Hazlitt wrote about the English Comic 

Actors, he had, it seems to us now, a 
magnificent field to choose from. How our 
mouths water over some of the performances he 
describes! How splendid some of the Bob 
Acres, Peter Teazles, Tony Lumpkins, Malvo- 
lios and Falstaffs must have been. Would 
they seem so to us if we could see them now? 
Would not we name them exaggerated, artifi- 
cial, fustian, noisy? Perhaps not—but the old 
times are always better than our own, and the 
critic of 2020 may very possibly be exclaiming 
on platinum, or whatever the literary fodder 
of that’day may be, for the vanished Charles 
Wyndhams and Cyril Maudes of the Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenties. 

In fact at this moment in the honourable 
year of 1921 we are, here in London, sadly in 
need of a great Comic. Actor. Or, to put it 
quite accurately, we have great comic actors 
but they are not, just now, to be found on the 
legitimate stage. The great comic actors in 
London at the moment are Sir Harry Lauder, 
George Robey, Leslie Henson, Nelson Keys 
and W. H. Berry. I do not mean to say of 
course that there is no fine comic acting on the 
legitimate stage. Cyril Maude has neglected 
for the moment his more delicate art in favour 
of a popular clowning demonstration, but 
Gerald Du Maurier is a great comedy actor, 
certainly the greatest of our time. This is not 
recognised universally at the moment because 
of the ease with which he acts: people say 
that he is then simply himself (as though that 
were an easy thing for anybody to be!). But 
one day some critic will come along and give 
us a history of Du Maurier parts showing how 
subtly and brilliantly one has been differen- 
tiated from the other. 

We have many fine comedy actors—C,. V. 
France is one, Holman Clark another, Arthur 
Whitby a third, Charles Hawtrey of course a 
fourth, and within the last year or two there 
have been brilliant recruits to the stage of 
comedy in Ernest Thesiger, J. R. Roberts 
(whose performance in The New Morality 
the other day was an absolute masterpiece) and 
others. But a fine comedy actor is not of ne- 
cessity a fine comic actor—the two arts are 
quite distinct and apart. Our actors in Com- 
edy have not, with the definite exception of 
Ernest Thesiger, very strongly-marked per- 
sonalities. I do not mean that Holman Clark 
or Arthur Whitby would not be instantly rec- 
ognised the moment they stepped out before 
the London footlights; of course they would be. 
But they are all men in the true line of nature; 
they have no fantasy nor oddity in their per- 
sons. They are all of them humans whom one 
might meet at dinner any night of the week 
and not suspect any peculiarity in them. 


The Comic Actor 


W ini a hundred years ago and more, 


OW a great Comic actor is a man made a 

little askew. In America Frank Tinney 
and Raymond Hitchcock are such men. They 
exaggerate the normalities of other men. Com- 
edy actors are there to give us the truth about 
life as Irene Vanbrugh and Athene Seyler (our 
only two great comedy actrésses now that Marie 
Tempest has deserted us and Marie Lohr has 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


taken to Snaith and Sardou) give it to us. 
But the men of Hazlitt’s day plainly exagger- 
ated life, driving it into another plane which 
ordinary mortals might sigh for with envy but 
should never attain. See Arthur Whitby as 
the clergyman in Mary Rose and you have 
a little cameo of truth that no one who has 
ever seer it will forget, but you might know 
his clergyman—you have indeed known him. 
But outside your dreams you have never known 
George Robey or Leslie Henson. 

You do not wish to know them. You go to 
watch them as you go to the Zoo or the Open- 
ing of Parliament. They are abnormal. For 
this reason I am not quite right in including 
Sir Harry Lauder in my list of great comic 
actors. He is by far the greatest artist of them 
all, but the sketches he gives you are closely 
allied to real life, are indeed almost unbear- 
able because of their poignant veracity. 

Lauder’s sniff—his wag of the kilt, his sud- 
den opening of the eyes to stare at you like a 
bland baby who is doubtful of your honesty, 
his little chuckle of reassurance, his roaring 
laugh as he finally resorts to the things in 
which he knows that he can believe, his 
whisky, his girl and his tobacco, the real things 
of life, these revelations of his personality are 
too true and normal to make him a comic actor. 
He has the Raeburn, not the Hogarth touch. 

George Robey is nearer Hogarth than any 
other actor of our time. Robey’s reign, an im- 
mensely long and unfaltering one, seems now 
at last to be a little on the wane. Men do not 
seem to say as confidently as they once did: 
“We must go and see George Robey”. They 
say—‘‘What’s Robey in? . Not much 
of a show, is it?” 

He reached his top note in a War Revue 
called I fancy Zig-Zag at the Hippodrome. 
These War Revues were something very pecu- 
liar and in a way very tragic; they had a per- 
sonality of feverish unbalanced excitement and 
abnormality that no entertainment has had I 
should imagine since the Waterloo Ball at 
Brussels and that no entertainment will have 
for many more years to come (I hope). It was 
odd and a little sinister to watch Robey with 
his cold and almost cruel personality conduct- 
ing these revels. He effected it with wonder- 
ful verve and force; his energy is one of the 
most marvellous things about him. He is a 
stupendous worker, never slackens, never dis- 
appoints his audience by giving them a tame 
and half vitalized show—and there is no one 
on the stage to-day who has so obvious a con- 
tempt for his fellow beings. 

He knows his job completely; he has been 
given, year after year, the poorest of poor ma- 
terial and always manages to make something 
out of it. His look of outraged propriety with 
its ‘“Shur-up!” is a part of the national lan- 
guage. His eyebrows and his hat are his eter- 
nal gift to his countrymen—and yet he hates 
us all! I have sometimes fancied that it is 
this same contempt that has so much to do with 
his popularity. All of us know someone for 
whom we should like to feel contempt but can’t 
—Robey shows us how. Supreme self-confi- 
dence, unfaltering arrogance, never failing vi- 
tality, these are his properties. Tenderness is 
a mood that he does not know, his humour is 


sardonic and hard; his technique is superb but 
rolls backwards and forwards with the relent- 
less mechanism of the gates of life. 

The poverty of the material on which he has 
to work is responsible I fancy for his recent 
decline in popularity. The affair “Johnny 
Jones” in which he has been appearing at the 
Alhambra is of so gross an imbecility that it 
is incredible that people should be found even 
to sleep through it. His personality has not 
yet been properly exploited, someone should 
write a part for him as St. Peter with the keys 
of Heaven. There’s no one alive to-day who 
could deny the applicants with so ferocious 
and sardonic a pleasure. 


Robey’s Rivals 


HE three men who are at this immediate 

moment his most prominent rivals are Nel- 
son Keys, Leslie Henson, and W. H. Berry. 

This year of 1921 may be said to be a “Nel- 
son Keys” year just as 1917 and 718 were 
“Robey” years and 1918 and 1919 “Berry” 
years. Nelson Keys has taken his time. He 
seems to have arrived at the very top of his 
profession some years ago at the Palace Thea- 
tre when an ill-judged appearance at the Al- 
hambra on a stage far too big for him and 
under inefficient management made _ people 
wonder for a moment how they had seen any 
talent in him at all. They wonder no longer. 
Mr. Cochran’s handling of him at the Pavilion 
has been quite masterly. 

Mr. Cochran, who is by far the greatest pro- 
ducer of eccentricities (he is no good at all 
when he has to deal with normalities) that we 
have had for many years, saw that for the full 
presentation of Nelson Keys’ gifts three things 
were necessary, Nelson Keys’ own liberty, no 
intelligent competition and a stupid confrére. 
In London, Paris and New York he ful- 
filled all these conditions. I wish no harm to 
Mr. Hugh Wakefield when I say that his du- 
ties in the Pavilion Revue are somewhat inade- 
quately performed. That is not his fault. He 
has not the daring impertinent personality and 
he wears his clothes as shabbily as I do. Of 
course Mr. Cochran knows this perfectly well. 
By the shabbiness of Mr. Wakefield is the ex- 
quisite smartness of Nelson Keys all the more 
strongly emphasized. On the same principle 
the entertainment when Nelson Keys is not 
there is dreary beyond words and the inclusion 
of M. Max from Paris in the last act of An- 
dromaque (Ye Gods! Talk of “panem et 
circenses!’’) did not make it less dreary. One 
longs, one aches for Nelson Keys. It follows 
that when he arrives, no matter what his dis- 
guise may be—German, Spanish, Japanese or 
Betting Tout—we greet him with howls of 
pleasure. What he gives us is something quite 
marvellously finished and complete. 

When he has presented us with his Japanese 
Juggler we want to wrap it up very carefully, 
carry it home and put it on our own mantel- 
piece as we would a fine piece of Ming. His 
delicacy is the delicacy of the artist in petto. 
If Lauder is the Raeburn and Robey the Ho- 
garth of our stage, then there is something not 
entirely false in comparing the art of Nelson 
Keys with the Tailpieces of Bewick. Nor does 

(Continued on page 96) 





The Bloch Sonata 


VANITY FAIR 


A Critical Impression of the Latest Work of One of the Greatest Musical Talents of Our Generation 


piano, performed for the first time at the 

February concert of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, calls to mind certain pages 
of La Tentation de Saint Antoine. It calls to 
mind the adamantine page where the devil 
slings the saint upon his horns, and carries 
him out into the empyrean amid the planets, 
and makes him to perceive the infinitude of 
matter; it calls to mind also the final scene, 
when the monstrous animality of the earth be- 
comes visible to the delirious dreamer, and he 
imagines he is viewing the origin of life. For 
in Bloch’s music, too, we come to perceive, with 
impersonal eye, the titanic and virulent and 
incommensurable forces upon whose breast 
man lies tiny and impotent. 

We are as though placed on a platform 
somewhere without the universe, and neverthe- 
less permitted to see ourselves in the grasp of 
the natural powers, spurned about as a foot- 
ball. In the roaring of the piano and the im- 
personal singing of the violin, we feel nature, 
nature before man, nature which is grandly 
impervious to man and his woe, nature which 
tramples ruthlessly upon him, and drowns his 
wailing in her unending storm. Forces are 
seen fighting each other through man, fighting 
over his body, trampling his carcass as heavily 
as the cruel crowned and winged bulls graved 
on the palace-walls of Nineveh might trample. 
Forces hurl his petty edifices to the ground, 
pass onward majestic and indifferent, obedient 
to the ineluctable law. We watch the grandiose 
comedy from afar, yet all the while feel the 
blows that fall as fall stones shot into the air 
by blasting. We feel the sharpness and hard- 
ness and coldness of cliffs on which no life 
can persist; we are shaken till there is no 
breath left in us; we are cast aside like with- 
ered pods, while the fury sweeps away from us 
into regions of the skies. 

The three movements of the sonata develop 
three facets of the central idea. If, in the 
first, the piano seizes us in its talons, and 
carries ‘us breathless aloft into the whirlwind, 
and makes us feel in the very flesh the beat of 
unconscious power; the second makes us view 
no less. elemental force, even though it makes 
us to view it in a slower, more lethargic, more 
somnolent manifestation. The movement seems 
to show us nature at her work of generation; 
to represent the blind dumb surge that rises in 
life in the spring, and softly, imperiously, 
bends the organism to do its will. 


| ) Piano, BLOCH’S sonata for violin and 


TRANGE love-music indeed, this middle 

section of the Bloch sonata! We have gone 
far, since Wagner wrote the prelude to Tri- 
stan! There, it was still the oceanic tide of 
human desire that swelled and fell and swelled 
again. Here, the music brings to mind not 
man, but swarming and surging microscopic 
organisms, innumerable billions of bacteria. 
High on the piano and violin, so high that one 
involuntarily squints while listening to the 
sounds, there commences a creeping sing-song, 
a shimmering restless theme that slowly, wav- 
eringly, descends and gathers strength, in- 
creases till the thin trickle grows into a stream. 
Heat, heat of the swamps in which animal life 
first grew, steams upward. Then, as though 
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ERNEST BLOCH 
Born in Geneva in 1880, Bloch studied 


successively under Dalcroze, Ysaye, 

Knorr and Thurlle. He came to Amer- 

ica in 1916 as conductor of the Maud 

Allan Symphony Orchestra and is now 

director of the new Conservatory of 
Music at Cleveland 


sluice-gates had slowly been opened till they 
stood wide, the floods pour forth; pour forth 
uncontrollably, copiously, darkly, a mon- 
strous torrent. 

A brief scherzando passage occurs; the har- 
monics of the violin give off sparks of light. 
But even this passage is inhuman; it makes us 
to see merely the dance of insects during the 
mating-season, the glimmer of swamp lights in 
tropic darkness. And once again, the great, 
relentless floods begin to rise, to tower to even 
greater heights than before; then, like an im- 
mense heaven-storming breaker, to curl over, 
and collapse and inundate the world. The 
strength of innumerable lives seems to be 
spilled with indifferent, dull liberality; nature 
seems to take the whole of her creation’s life, 
and with cruel relentless force press it out that 
her ends may be served. Then, with the same 
slow, somnolent movement with which the sec- 
tion began, the music of heat and of swarming, 
germinating animal life decreases, fails, and 
dies away into silence. 


The Third Movement 


NCE again, in the third movement, we are 

shown the “trampling march of uncon- 
scious power”. But there is a distinction be- 
tween the last and the other two movements, 
greater than the distinction between the first 
and second. In the two earlier sections, we 
ourselves were still somewhat implicated in 
the action; there are violin phrases, particu- 
larly in the allegro, that are the plaints of the 
human cockle-shell tossed on oceanic tides. 
But the last section seems to disassociate us 
entirely from the clatter and the fury; we seem 
to be without it completely, and regarding it 
with wholly objective eye. 

Like some gaudy and meaningless pageant 
in the skies, some play of garish fires, the bat- 
tle of creation moves before us. With elephan- 
tine tread, life, like a bloody conqueror march- 
ing over the corpses of his countless victims, 


prances onward, all dirt and blood and 
triumph. 

There is no glory in this music, only massive 
savage march-rhythm; no splendor—only the 
pompousness of something beefy and horribly 
abundant. The whole of heaven seems to re- 
verberate with the clatter of the victor as he 
mounts to take possession of his inheritance, 
Only as the pageant dwindles in the un- 
plumbed spaces of the universe, does some- 
thing that is recognizable as human speech be- 
gin to take possession of the music, and come 
to the fore. The last movement ends with a 
tranquil passage that serves as epilogue to the 
entire work. The quiet flowing of piano and 
violin are like the words of one who has faced 
completely the nature of life, who has seen it 
for the shamble that it is, and who holds him- 
self, not in weak despair, not in lachrymose 
resignation, but in a sort of stoical steadfast- 
ness. The tones communicate, not bitterness, 
not scorn or self-pity, but only a sort of iron 
disillusioned acceptance, a sort of stern sub- 
mission to the inevitable. In such a mood of 
soberness does the tumultuous sonata close. 

Flaubert was not the first to see life in this 
light; Bloch is only the latest of a long line 
of poets who have stood “‘stern, self-centered, 
mute” before the spectacle of the raving uni- 
verse, and dreamt no more. And still, it is us 
that Bloch has expressed in his sonata. It is 
in terms of to-day that his vision is communi- 
cated. No music is more modern than his 
newest work. He has made piano and violin 
do something germane to the world to-day, to 
the world that knew the war, that bore the 
heaven-storming piles of the American cities, 
and sees and hears the immense aggregations of 
human beings, the falling together of races, 
the shrilling of many tongues. 

The music shows us how it is we feel. For 
through it we know a little better the modern 
sensibility, the anguished modern nerves that 
feel beauty as a point of pain, shrink back 
from every manifestation of beauty because it 
is so wounding, so piercing. Through it we 
know a little better the sensibility that is situ- 
ated not only in a single spot, but all over the 
body, and feels with the whole body, breast 
and bowels and legs, at once. Bloch has 
caught in the magic texture of his new work 
some of the nakedness of present-day life that 
has made a sophisticated generation under- 
stand and welcome all sort of primitive Afri- 
can and Maya wood and stone carving, all sort 
of dark instinctive expressions. 

Indeed, so much of to-day is the sonata, s0 
directly is it caught off the ground that at a 
first hearing it does not bring to our minds the 
term “music”, but the term “life”. We know 
that, through the composition, through the m- 
terweaving of the sounds of piano and violin, 
something immense and wonderful has hap- 
pened ‘to us; that an experience has been 
vouchsafed us, and that, because of it, we have 
quit our old forms, and are wavering half- 
blindly toward a new. So all major inven- 
tions, so all bold throws into the future appear 
to those to whom they are first disclosed. It 1s 
only after their idiom has become a little fa- 
miliar that they are seen to be “art”, seen to 

(Continued on page 92) 
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LA MAJA DE 
GOYA 
An impression, 
by Walter Pach, 
of one of the 
scenes in the 
“Land of Joy” 
—a Spanish op- 
eretta which vis- 
ited New York 
some three years 
ago. Mr. Pach’s 
interest in Spain 
is an old one, 
the artist hav- 
ing studied there 
for a number of 
years both alone 
and as a direc- 
tor of one of 
Henri’s classes 
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LITTLE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


By Robert Henri. At the Independent 
show we have twice seen how the In- 
dians paint their own race. It is 
therefore the more interesting to see 
the red men as they look to our own 
People. Mr. Henri’s portrait of an In- 
dian girl is deep and colourful 
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THE GOAT HERDER 


By Robert Henri. With their sure in- 
stinct, the artists have again and 
again pointed out the picturesque cor- 
ners of our country. This canvas, 
“The Goat Herder’, carries us to the 
sunny Southwest that owes almost as 
much to Spain as to its original Indians 


ROMANY MARIE 


By John Sloan. As the lady is already 
famous in the Gypsy camps west of 
Washington Square and as she is here 
seen through the eyes of the President 
of the Independents, we shall do no 
more than salute the Romany and con- 
gratulate Mr. Sloan upon his success 


| The Independent Artists 


NOW that they have come to their fifth year, it would seem that the exhi- 
‘im a : Independent Artists is to be an annual affair. But who would 
the W vie t it? When they opened that first monster exhibition, at 
ps i ie just three days after America entered the war, they incited 
‘vated ae ter at a time when laughing was scarcely easy. It was not 
ese there were cubists and other artistic heretics in the show—for 
5 tel was an old, old story and even then there was question as to whether 

€ cubism now and then was not the best thing for a candidate for 
the Academy, ij 

No, what was so mad about this show was that it was prepared to 


abolish juries and admit anyone, as an exhibitor, who wanted to show any- 
thing. Doubtless there were anxious moments for the artists (for artists did 
launch the Society) before they saw what their throwing down of the bars 
was going to let in. 

But the second year-of the war saw the Independents more eagerly at 
work than before. And great is their reward to-day. It is not that the 
laughs have died away, but the public has come to see that the reason why 
so many of the best artists in the country send work to this exhibition is 
because it is doing a tremendous service in revealing the new talent that 
we are all anxious to know. 
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Lucien Muratore in the Garb of Gounod’s Romeo 


i $ ] atic Stage 
Generally Accepted as the Greatest French Tenor Since De Reszke Retired from the Oper 
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The Art of Exercise 


How It Is Possible To Get All You Want Without Taking It 


been one of my pet phrases. I like it 

not only because it is one of the few 
bits of Latin which comes trippingly from my 
tongue, but also for the beautiful ideal which 
itproclaims. A healthy mind in a healthy body! 
It is indeed a‘noble thought. The only trouble 
with it for me has been that, wherever it was 
used, I was sure to find some pointed reference 
to the need of taking exercise, hard physical 
exercise, and that, I admit frankly, is a thing 
I abhor. ‘There was sure to be a catch in it 
somewhere. To gain, non solus the mens sana, 
sed etiam—how the classics cling!—the cor- 
pore sano you had to run madly about a rub- 
bery-smelling gymnasium, or to get up at un- 
earthly hours and ride miles in the Park. 
Craven though it be, I must confess that exer- 
cise is one of the things I much prefer to take 
lying-down. 

And it can be done! Yes, believe me or not, 
modern science has absolutely done away with 
the dumb-bell and the chest-weight. It is no 
longer necessary to heave a great medicine-ball 
at an adversary’s head, or row imaginary races 
on a sliding seat that never gets you anywhere, 
or mount an indoor-bicycle that records fic- 
titious leagues to the tinkle of a little bell 
such as a stenographer has on her machine. 
And yet I believe I should have been driven 
tothe dreadful boredom of all these things had 
it not been for Professor Hanfstengel and my 
good friend Dr. Runkle. Thanks to them, I 
escaped and am to-day as fit as a fiddle,—fitter 
in fact, for I have never seen a fiddle that per- 
sonified fitness in any way whatsoever. But 
let me tell you how it all happened. 

Early this spring I began to feel seriously 
alarmed about my physical condition. Having 
led the usual abnormal life of a New York 
winter, with the advent of the first mild March 
days my energy suddenly gave out. People 
bored me. Let me say in passing that, as pub- 
licity-writer for the Appledorn Advertising 
Agency, my work has always been my chief 
delight; it has stimulated my imagination and 
my ambition. 

And then suddenly all my pep left me. 


M ENS sana in corpore sano has always 


The Passing of Pep 


[ was a horrible feeling. I shall never for- 
get the morning when I realized fully my 
helpless condition. My mind was a blank. 
My assignment for the day was a snappy para- 
graph describing a new hot-water-bottle, cre- 
tonne-covered to match any room. A few 
weeks before I had written that marvellous cir- 
cular letter in which I alluded to the “Alabas- 
tine Bathroom Accessories” as follows: “Like 
D’Artagnan of the Three Musketeers, these ac- 
cessories come out into the cold world, con- 
scious of their abiliiy to cope with any foe!” 
That letter made a great hit. There was some- 
thing touching in the thought of those tender 
little bathroom accessories, those tooth-mugs 
and sponge-holders, leaving their nice warm 
bathrooms and coming out into the cold world, 
that went. straight to the heart of our great 
Washing public. There was something bold 
and fine in comparing a soap-dish to D’Artag- 
— that appealed strongly to all poets and 
ierary men. The Alabastine business was, 





By VANITY FAIR’S PHYSICAL CULTURE EDITOR 


from that inspiration on, permanently ours. 

And there I sat, on that mild March morn- 
ing, with a new-art hot-water-bottle on my 
hands and I could do nothing with it. Two 
hours of effort had produced a single line. As 
I read it over its dreadful significance rushed 
over me. 

“A new hot-water-bottle has just burst on 
the market!” 

Ye Gods! Suppose I had turned that in! 
With a moan of despair I tottered feebly out 
of the office and sought my club. It was there 
that I ran across Randolph Runkle, my young 
medical friend. Runkle, having few or no pa- 
tients, still thinks it looks better to be out of 
his office except at those hours when his sign 
officially says he will be in. He was checking 
his little piano-tuner’s black bag in the coat- 
room as I came in, and we strolled to the 
lounge together. There, over a game of domi- 
noes and a bottle of nowhere-near-beer, I con- 
sulted him. I never feel the slightest compul- 
sion in getting these free and friendly consulta- 
tions from young medicos. It is the only kind 
they have a chance to give, and they like it. 

It was charming to see how Runkle bright- 
ened up when I said I felt ill. Fumbling for 
his pencil and drawing a vague fever-chart on 
the score-card, he began asking important ques- 
tions. Our conversation ran somewhat as 
follows: 

“How is your appetite ?” 

“Enormous.” 

“Have any headaches?” 

“Only when I ought to.” 

“Lemme see your tongue.” 

I stuck it out obediently, an act which one 
of the older club-members took personally and 
reported to the house-committee. 

Then he felt my pulse and listened to my 
waistcoat, both of which seemed disappoint- 
ingly sound. 

‘How do you sleep?” he asked, hopefully. 

“Magnificently . . . in the daytime. I lie 
awake half the night thinking of all I will ac- 
complish on the morrow, and do all my sleep- 
ing at the office.” 

“Aha!” he cried, “now we have it. 
you need, my boy, is exercise!” 

I recoiled in horror. ‘You don’t mean it?” 
I murmured. “Say you don’t mean it! Exer- 
cise! Exertion!” 

In my stricken mind I saw myself in absurd 
cotton panties and jersey, standing up to an 
artful punching bag that, ever and anon, 
swatted me in the eye. I could smell the reek 
of the locker-room and hear the soft, heavy 
thud of the medicine ball. 

“Don’t say that,” I repeated. “You'll have 
me at a health resort next. I have known men 
—Ah, it is terrible the tales they tell of the 
weeks they have spent at Mulligan’s or Jones’. 
They have been bullyragged, browbeaten, or- 
dered-about. They have walked, run, ridden, 
boxed, been boxed. Man! they have even 
jumped rope! Oh, the ignominy of it!” 

I covered my face with my hands and would 
have wept had there not been a doctor in the 
audience. 

“There, there,” said Runkle in his best bed- 
side manner. “You are used-up, let-down, 


What 


played-out and done-in. In fact, you are pretty 


well gone in all directions. But we’ll fix you 
up. In the first place, don’t worry”... 
how professional that sounded !—just as if he 
were a great specialist telling a man he had 
the bubonic plague . “Don’t worry at 
all. We’ll have you as right as a trivet.” 

Not knowing the exact nature of trivets, I 
suppose I looked incredulous, for he went on: 
‘What you need is a course of applied exer- 
cise. I shall turn you over to my friend, Pro- 
fessor Hanfstengel.” 


The Methods of Hanfstengel 


E went, forthwith, and I, for my part, 

was inwardly disturbed and distressed. 
Again my mind was filled with vague fore- 
bodings of gymnastic surroundings, mattresses, 
rings, bars, trapezes and so forth. Imagine my 
delight when Runkle conducted me, not to a 
gloomy basement below the street level, but up 
to the fifth floor of a bright cheery apartment- 
house in the West Sixties, where I was imme- 
diately presented to Prof. Hanfstengel himself. 
He is an enormous man, well over six feet in 
height and so stout that all his patients seem 
slender in comparison. With his black mous- 
tache, stiff bristly hair and enormous paunch, 
he reminded me strongly of a Turkish rug- 
merchant of my acquaintance (from whom I 
buy all my Turkish rugs), known to his inti- 
mates as Abdomen Allah. 

‘““Eggsersize!” he repeated thoughtfully, with 
a trace of fatima accent, ‘‘doy is vot you neet. 
Eggsersize 4 la Turque. Running while lying 
still, walking while sitting down. It is not for 
nothing that Turkey is called the Ottoman 
Empire.” 

I will not turn this essay into that painful 
form of art, a dialect story, but tell the tale in 
my own words. Suffice to say that I signed 
along the dotted line for twelve treatments in 
Hanfstengel’s Home of Health and Happiness 
and, the following day, presented myself for 
the first session. After considerable prelimi- 
nary tape-measure work the Professor an- 
nounced that I would begin by a brisk three- 
mile walk! ‘Horrors!’ I thought, “have I 
been duped? Is this a hideous plot?” There 
I was with nothing between me and nudity but 
a turkish-towel. It was like one of those night- 
mares in which you find yourself at a large 
public gathering in a state of complete undress. 

“Walk?” I stammered. ‘Where to?” 

“Here,” said Hanfstengel kindly, indicating 
a comfortable leather-couch in the foreground. 
With a sigh of relief I sank back on the up- 
holstery. Never have I so enjoyed a walk. Two 
skilled attendants seized my nether limbs and, 
working them back and forth with a gentle 
flexing motion of the muscles, immediately 
produced the illusion of an invigorating tramp 
in the open. With my eyes closed I could ac- 
tually see the open hedge-rows and hear the 
flutings of the first robins. 

After about a mile of this, the Professor said 
sharply, “Run!” The speed of the leg motion 
was increased. Like Mercury I flew over the 
hilltops. It was a short burst of a quarter- 
mile or so, after which I paused, panting, per- 
spiring. 

“Tt is enough for to-day,” said my mentor, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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COLLENETTE, MISS BEATRICE Dd 
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The Eternal Quadrangle 


Re-Wedding the Characters in “Main Street,” “Miss Lulu Bett,” “Moon Calf,” and “Poor White” 


Prairie, Minn., Clarion clipping from 
the blue beaded bag Mrs. Juanita Hay- 
dock had given her, three days ago, for a wed- 
ding present, and re-read, for the eightieth time 
since the Lake Shore Limited had left Chicago: 


One of the most delightful weddings solemnized 
in Gopher Prairie during the last decade occurred 
at high noon yesterday at the Gopher Prairie Ro- 
tary Club, when Mrs, Carol Kennicott, who has 
for many years been one of Gopher Prairie’s reign- 
ing society belles and who was engaged in important 
war work in the national capital during the great 
World War, became the bride of Mr. Felix Fay, 
the well-known author and playwright of Terre 
Haute, Ind. ; 

The happy pair were united by Rev. Ralph C. 
Beasley. The bride wore a neat blue going-away 
suit and the groom the conventional three-button 
sack with trousers to match. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fay left on the 3:18 yesterday 
afternoon for Chicago and will go from there to 
New York City, where they will make their home 
among the “‘literati,”” Mr. Fay being one of the 
most prominent exponents of the advanced school 
of poetry, many of his poems having appeared in 
some of the magazines. To say that Mrs. Fay will 
be missed in ed Prairie is to put it mildly, but 
G. P.’s loss is New York’s gain. 

Good luck is the wish of her many friends in- 
duding Ye Editor. 


M*: FELIX FAY took the Gopher 


Carol Kennicott and Felix Fay 


HE re-read it, and wondered whether 

Dr. Will Kennicott ever would see it. 
She wondered, again, what had happened 
to him since the night he had thrown a 
volume of Dunsany at her, slammed the 
front door, and gone out. The rumor was 
that he had gone to Los Angeles. He 
didn’t contest the divorce suit. Hers were 
the children. Dr. Will was a wife-aban- 
doner; he was cruel—on one occasion he 
had thrown a book at her head. He 
wasn’t fit to have the children. So they were 
Carol’s, and she was going back to Gopher 
Prairie to get them after she and Felix had 
found a place in New York to live. 

Carol put the clipping back into the bag, 
and looked ecstatically at Felix. Here was 
aman you could talk to about Shaw, 
Floyd Dell, Boris Godonov, the Celtic 
mists, Jo Davidson,—anything. Any- 
thing that is, but the minor gastric ail- 
ments of Scandinavian lumberjacks, and 
how, well, “Carrie, looks to me like this is 
where Harding makes. his big mistake’; or, 
“Yeah, Carrie, sure, I know, but you got to 
give him this: he certainly knows how to build 
automobiles.” . Felix was looking out 
the window. The train was passing Ossining. 
“That,” thought Felix, “must be Sing Sing 
Prison.” He looked at Carol for an instant, 
and a half-formed theme for a poem came to 
his mind. He put it from him, angrily, re- 
sentfully, humorously . . Yonkers . 

One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Street . . . 
Grand Central Station. 

“Oh, Felix,” said Carol. “Do you suppose 
the McVeys will be there already? Could 
anything be more thrilling? If you read it in 
a novel, you’d say it couldn’t be true. And 
yet it is true, isn’t it? How anxious I am to 
see Lulu! . Poor Lulu Bett! Do you 
Suppose she’ll tell us why she left Cornish? 
Of course, I knew that splendid Hugh McVey 
Wouldn’t be able to stand Clara, with her silly 
highbrow notions . Oh, Felix, are we 
80lng to take a taxi?” 

Felix Fay helped his bride into the waiting 
cab. He was strangely unthrilled by New 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


York, disappointed. It was quieter than he 
had hoped. Could he get a job on one of the 
papers? Could he make a living by selling 
poems to the magazines? He could not live on 
the money Dr. Will had given Carol, but— 
just then the cab curbed at the Waldorf. 


HENRY 8. GOOOWIN 





—— ete 


BIRD MILLMAN 
The most facile and versatile of all dancers on wire, 
now appearing for the fourth season, in the Nine 
O’Clock Revue on the New Amsterdam Roof. Beginning 
as a child—her parents were circus performers—she is 
now recognized as having no American rival among 
tight-wire dancers 


“T keep forgetting,” said Felix, “that I am 
a character in a novel given to realistic detail.” 
He turned the cab-doorknob with his right 
hand, which was ungloved, stepped out right 
foot first, and turned to help Carol get out. 
She stood there while he spoke to the chauffeur. 

“How much is it?” Felix asked. 

“Let’s see,” the chauffeur said, turning his 
head to look at the meter. It registered 60c. 
“Oh, about 60c,” he said. Felix felt in his 
pocket. He had, being a character in a novel 
given to realistic detail, a United States half 
dollar, dated 1908, and a quarter, dated 1917. 
He proffered both coins. ‘‘Thanks,”’ said the 
chauffeur. It had not occurred to Felix to tip 
the chauffeur 15c, but this would be a hand- 
some and metropolitan thing to do. “ ’Saw- 
right,” he said. 


Enter the McVeys 


HEY entered the hotel. As they walked 

down the soft carpeted corridor, Felix 
heard a bellboy calling in a bored monotone, 
“Mrs. Fay, please . Mrs. Fay.” 

“Felix,” said Carol, “Do you suppose 


” 





“Certainly,” said Felix; and called the boy, 
who said, “This way.” They followed him to 
a large dining room. At the table he led them 
to where were seated a large powerful looking 
man, with eyes that looked past you, into 
the industrial future of America, with 
whirring looms, furniture factories, motor 
assembly plants; and a woman, thirty-five 
years of age, of great latent beauty. She 
wore a red dress and a black hat with a 
red feather, such as might have been pur- 
chased in Little Rock, Ark., or Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

McVey rose as the Fays approached. 

“You're Felix Fay,” he said. “And I 
suppose this is Mrs. F.” Carol winced. 
Poor White, she mused. Still, Dr. Will, 
she thought, would have called Mrs. F., 
the Mrs., the little woman, or—it was hav- 
ing a run in Gopher Prairie this spring— 
“the wiff.” 

“Yes,” said Felix. But his gaze was on 
Mrs. McVey. Never, he was certain, had 
he seen such eyes. Felix was an amateur 
psycho-analyst. ‘That look,” he said to 
himself. ‘The Cinderella complex.” 

“Lulu,” said McVey. ‘These are the 
Fays. Felix is the reporter who wrote that 
article about me. You remember?” 

“Ves,” said Lulu. “You told me three 
times on the train. Yes, I remember.” 

““My dear,” said Carol. “If you knew 
how I’ve been wanting to see you and hear 
all about it. How you stood Dwight Dea- 
con all those years! And why you—won’t 
you tell us?” 

“Well,” said Lulu, the old Bett hesi- 
tant quality appearing again in her voice. 
“Well, I married Mr. Cornish. We went 
to live in the piano store. Nobody wanted 
to buy any pianos. Not from Mr. Corn- 
ish. Sheet music. We kept sheet music. 
Nobody bought any sheet music. He 
couldn’t play it. Folks wanted to know 
how the songs sounded. But he couldn’t 
play. He never sold anything. But he was 
kind. And he hated to hurt me. Yes, he 
hated to hurt me. So he went away. To 
Paris, France, Eastern Hemisphere.” She 
sighed, and repeated, “Paris, France. I'd of 
gone. But I had to take a divorce, for deser- 
tion and non-support. Dwight made me. 
Then Mr. McVey came along. He was kind 
tome. And he had had a hard time with his 
wife. He told me. She ran away from him 
with a saxophone player in a jazz band. So 
I married Hugh.” 

During this recital, the longest speech Lulu 
had ever made in her life, the impatient waiter 
stood with the dinner cards poised. As Lulu 
finished, he distributed them and asked Felix 
if they were ready to order. “Yes,” said Carol. 
“T want some caviar, an artichoke, an alligator 
pear, and a demi-tasse. How about you, Mrs. 
Corn—McVey, I mean?” ‘Roast beef,” said 
Lulu. “And mashed potatoes. And a baked 
apple.” ‘Same for me,” said McVey. 

“And you, Felix?” honeyed Carol. 

But Felix did not hear. He was looking at 
Lulu, and wondering whether she would like 
to go with him to Rome, Italy, and to Athens, 
Greece—both Eastern Hemisphere. 
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VANITY FAIR 


In the Wake of Mr. Chesterton 


The Appalling Catastrophe Recently Occasioned In Our Quiet Home Town by a Public Lecture 


in our town, life had moved along in 

a more or less monotonous way. I don’t 
mean that nothing ever happened. There had 
been” the great war of course, and various 
things of the sort. But no real upheaval. 

The standard of general intelligence had 
seemed to be slowly rising. The ability to 
read was almost universal among the educated 
classes and was accompanied, to a considerable 
extent, by a desire to do so. Schools had been 
founded and were received with something like 
general approbation. A university had been 
endowed and a professoriate attached to it. The 
legislature was even considering a vote of a 
million dollars to the institution. There were 
a quite considerable group of people who under- 
stood Browning, while the ability to give and 
receive the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam as a 
Xmas present had assumed of late years, a 
very flattering proportion. In short there was 
a decided atmosphere of intellectuality. 

All this is altered now. 

On a given evening, with a fair warning to 
the public press, Mr. Chesterton delivered a 
lecture on The Ignorance of the Educated. 
Naturally this topic attracted all the educated 
and all the ignorant. No arrangement was 
made for seating them separately. They were 
all mixed up and there was no way of telling 
them apart. A press report referred to the 
audience as the “intelligenzia” of the city; 
but I don’t think it was quite so bad as that. 


| | NTIL Mr. Chesterton came and lectured 


The Ignorant and the Educated 


T the lecture itself there was little visible 
sign of intellectual disturbance. A few 
persons at the close of the lecture were per- 
mitted to ask questions and were treated as 
they deserved. It is safe to say that no one 
at the time realized the catastrophe that had 
happened. 

The next day the controversy broke out. 
It is still raging. Till it can be settled our 
intellectual life is suspended; the vote of a 
million dollars to the university by the leg- 
islature is indefinitely held up. 

The question is this. Some claim that Mr. 
Chesterton’s lecture was the most brilliant lit- 
erary diagnosis they ever heard; others say that 
it was the damnedest tommyrot they ever list- 
ened to. The first school hold that Mr. 
Chesterton’s synthetic hypothesis was fascinat- 
ing; the second claim that they don’t know 
what in hell he was talking about. The ad- 
herents to the first view state that Mr. Chester- 
ton’s lecture was the most nimble piece of dia- 
lectic imaginable—the others, that it was the 
most awful piece of piffle they ever had to sit 
through. 

The above division indicates the general 
basis of the controversy but in detail it resolves 
itself with more specific enquiries and more 
refined shades of opinion. 

Thus, in connection with the general locus 
of the lecture it is unanimously held, — 

That it was over the heads of the audience, 

That it was below their level, 
That it was above them, 
That it was beyond them, 
That it was beneath them, 
That it was entirely aside from them. 
In short, there is no unanimity of opinion 
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even to the simple question of ‘where the lec- 
ture was. There is a similar diversity of 
opinion in regard to the effect or chemical re- 
action on the audience. 
It is variously held,— 
That it left them cold, 
That it got them warmed up, 
That they were simply convulsed, 
That they were bored stiff, 
That they were in fits, 
That they damn near died. 





Across A Table 
By ARTHUR DAVISON FICHE 


I 


This goblet is a little loving-cup. 
I raise it to my lips, and where you kissed 
There lurks a certain sting that I have missed 
In nectars more laboriously put up. 
Your hair is hissing startled golden sounds 
Through gratings of your little cage of lies; 
And I can read a promise in your eyes 
As sunset fades across the coffee-grounds. 
Yet vain the hope we shall collaborate 
In this or that disorder, bad or worse; 
For I but chase off flies with bits of verse, 
—— you resolve the curls of Time ard 

ate; 

And though our path be circular or straight, 
This is no Roman chariot, but a hearse. 


II 


You are a minx, a marten, and a mouse: 
Come in, for my menagerie is wide. 
Though bed, or tree-nest, or wainscoting- 

house 
You shall prefer, all lodgings I provide. 
For I am very fearful you may choose 
By stealth a secret triumph here to win; 
So I make choice of what is least to lose, 
And lest you draw me out, [ let you in. 
Enter! and in these old halls take your rest 
Or whatsoever else you choose to take. 
You have a curious brain, a delicate breast— 
I make you welcome here for either’s sake. 
Play on, my love, at being little Sphynx, 
While I set chairs for marten, mouse, and 
minx. 


III 
Yet lest with too much taunting of the 


ods 
They should grow angry that I torture so 
Their beauty into devious periods, 
I will speak truth one moment ere I go: 
I will confess that loveliness has stirred 
Like a long music through me many a time 
When all my courts and fountains with some 
word 
Of yours were echoing in a silver rhyme— 
That when the apes and peacocks all have 
done 
With prancing in the portico, there shall be 
A recollection, safe from sun to sun, 
Within the dark high-vaulted halls of me— 
And one tall window, dearer than the rest, 
Whose prospect is your open golden west. 











And in addition there are a number of single 

and particular issues that are joined in 

connection with the main line of dispute. Of 
these may be mentioned the claims— 
That the lecture was priceless, 

That it wasn’t worth two dollars, 


or the very hotly debated argument to the ef- 
fect that 

The whole lecture was a delightful piece 

of fooling, 

The whole lecture was a piece of damfool- 

ishness. 

You might have thought that some help to- 
ward a solution would have been found in a 
study of the press reports of Mr. Chesterton’s 
discourse. But unfortunately they are char- 
acterized by a peculiar vagueness, as if the 
reporter himself had suffered internally from 
the same controversy as affected the general 
public. The report which seems to come near- 
est to a definite pronouncement appears to be 
the following:— 

“Mr. Chesterton’s lecture last night was a 
decided coup de surprise for those who had 
expected a lecture en régle. From first to last 
the whole causerie was characterized by a 
charming espiéglerie that’ was little short of 
diablerie. As a jeu d’esprit it appealed to us 
as a tour de force but whether it had any sig- 
nification is more than we can expliquer.” 

Meantime the most distressing phase of the 
situation is the fact that Mr. Chesterton’s doc- 
trine, or what is supposed to be his doctrine, 
is spreading. It is generally understood that 
he was claiming that education is no use and 
that an illiterate waiter is a wiser man than 
a cabinet minister. This idea has taken hold. 
The speech and manner of illiterate waiters 
are being widely copied. Several of them 
are now giving lessons in the illiterate use of 
English at high prices. The effects as seen 
already in the speech of our leading public 
men and leading citizens is quite deplorable. 
As one example among many, let me refer to 
the case of the Anglican Bishop of the city, 
a man hitherto quite notable for his scholar- 
ship and culture. On the evening of Mr. 
Chesterton’s lecture he was sitting in a front 
seat, evidently much impressed. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday in place of his usual sermon, 
he is reported as saying,— 

“There’s a lot of guys in this here congre- 
gation that are no better than so many bone- 
heads and tightwads. I want to see them 
loosen up and shake out something—if not 
there’ll be something doing in this church. If 
every gink in this church don’t come across 
with his dough he’ll hear from me. Now tum 
to Corinthians Six and listen to me spiel @ 
piece of it.” : 

Deplorable though this is, it is easily 
matched by similar cases of Chestertonism all 
over our city. The Dean of one of our col- 
lege faculties is reported as having put up 
a college notice to the effect that “This Fac- 
ulty ain’t giving no Lectures on Toosday.” 
Our railway companies are putting up such 
notices as—THIS HERE TRAIN DON’T 
CARRY NOTHING BUT SLEEPERS; our 
theatres have signs that read THERE ISN’T 
ONLY STANDING ROOM; and on the 
boards in front of our churches the inscriptions 
read, DIVINE SERVICE RIGHT OFF; 
HOP IN. 

We understand that Mr. Chesterton has re- 
turned to England. But we appeal to him in 
fairness, before our intellectual ruin is com- 
plete, to come back and say that he didnt 
mean it. 
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Genevieve Tobin Still Plays in “Little Old New York” 


And Thereby Manages to Hold her Place with the Theatergoers of Modern New York 
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ERIC SATIE 


Because he started his career as a 
cabaret musician in Paris; because he 
is a humorist in music and a parodist 
of other composers; and finally be- 
cause, on account of the satiric drol- 
lery of his dance music, he has been 
called the Max Beerbohm of music 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Because during twenty-five years of 
novel writing she has never allowed 
considerations of popularity or adverse 
criticism to sway her from her own 
standards; because she is the most in- 
dividual among woman novelists now 
writing English; finally because her 
tatest book, “The Romantic”, is true 
to her own best standards 


€. O. HOPPE 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


DWIGHT F. DAVIS 


Because he gave the famous Davis cup for 
International Tennis; because, with Holcombe 
Ward, he was doubles champion of America 
for three years; because he is to-day a first 
rate golfer; because he rose to the rank of 
colonel in the war; because, in St. Louis, he 
has been Park Commissioner and everything 
else of any importance in the municipal life 
of that city; and finally because his name is 
now being freely bruited about as the next 
United States Senator from Missouri 
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NIKOLAS MURAY 


JOHN SLOAN 


Because he has been for the past four 
years a Director of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists; because he discovered 
Greenwich Village before the earliest 
tea-room was opened; because, al- 
though unsanctioned by the academi- 
cians, he is assured a place in the front 
rank of American etchers; and finally 
because he is one of the most vigorous 
of present day American painters 


MARY GARDEN 


Because she has probably done more 
than any other one person to create an 
audience for French opera in this coun- 
try; because James Gibbons Huneker 
devoted a large part of his last book 
of criticism to her praises as an actress 
and a singer; and finally because, as 
director, she has guided the Chicago 
Opera Company through a most suc- 
cessful season in New York and on tour 
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Breakfast in Bed 
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Demonstrating that, while Home may be Where the Heart is, the Office is a Fine Place to Work 


Persons: Carey Turner, a prosperous monger of over- 
favored motion-picture scenarios and other indigestible 
literary pastry. 

Janet Turner, his wife, who thinks him almost as 
great a man as Mr. Griffith. 

Time: The Living Present. 

Place: Just West of the Park. 

Scene: A bed-room, furnished caressingly and at 
the outlay of no contemptible expense in what might be 
termed the Lingerie Period—twin beds, dressing-table, 
writing-desk, etc., of hand-painted hepatica-lilac wood, 
with insertions of woven cane; hangings and counter- 
panes of lacerated-raspberry. On the dressing-table, 
suspended from one horn of the mirror, an arresting 
assortment of neckties; suspended from the other, six 
elaborate boudoir-caps which have never been worn; on 
the writing-desk note-paper and envelopes of dove-grey 
embossed in violet with an abandoned and inarticulate 
monogram, also two quill-pens, one black and one rose, 
which have never been bitten; on the floor a large black 
rug; on the table between the beds an upright but rather 
crumpled doll, which rings instead of saying, “‘Mamma!” 
In one bed, asleep, Mrs. Turner: twenty-one, short 
black hair and straight bangs (formally Chinese), speed- 
well-blue pyjamas several sizes too large, heart-break- 
ingly pretty. In the other bed, asleep, Mr. Turner: 
twenty-six, smooth blonde hair, collar-advertisement 
chin and jaw, sardonic mouth—the ensemble rendered 
piquant by a nose that is undeniably retroussé. Nine 
o'clock of a spring morning. In the chamber a lurid 
gloom. Silence. 

In the midst of this silence there comes a discreet 
tap at the door. Mrs. Turner lifts her arms above her 
head, stretches and sighs, then lapses again into slum- 
ber. The door opens slowly, and there enters the room 
a steaming tray, containing coffee, chocolate, toast, and 
two eggs sitting up like hour-glasses. 


—Wait a minute. Ill stick the phone on 
the floor. 

(Anna deposits the tray on the table between 
the two beds.) 

SHE: Thanks.—Close the window, will 
you, Anna?—And hand me that thing on the 
foot of the bed. I just can’t reach it. 

(Anna having softly retired, Mrs. Turner 
lies down again, sighs once more, closes her 
eyes, opens them, then sits up abruptly and 
thrusts her arms into her vermillion-satin and 
gold-bedragoned dressing-gown. ) 


Se (sleepily) Oh, good-morning, Anna. 


SHE: Carey! Oh, Carey! Here’s break- 
fast again! 

He: Huh? 

SHE: Breakfast! Breakfast!—Coffee, 


sweetheart, and lovely eggs! 

HE: Oh, the devil! 

SHE: Well, all right—Oh, Carey, sit up, 
you lazy dog, and eat your breakfast! You 
can’t lie here in bed all day today. I’m going 
to have the room cleaned. 

HE: (sighing, and thrusting his nose into 
his pillow) What’s matter the room? 

SHE: Oh, well—there’s no use trying to 
explain. Here’s your coffee, dear. 

(Without opening his eyes, Mr. Turner ex- 
tends one arm and gropes about the seat of a 
chair beside the bed.) 

SHE: Oh, sweetheart, must you smoke be- 
fore breakfast ? You know what the doctor said. 

HE: (pinching a cigarette from a soft pack- 
age and lighting it doggedly) Well, he’s paid, 


' isn’t he?—He should kick. 


SHE: Oh, all right (after watching him a 
moment, tremulously). Six months ago you 
used to say you had to take care of your health 
for my sake. 

(He does not reply. He is staring at the 
end of his cigarette.) 


By NANCY BOYD 


SHE: (gently) Drink your coffee, dear, be- 
fore it gets cold. 

(He picks up his coffee without focusing his 
eyes upon it.) 

SHE: There’s a good boy. 

(There is silence for some minutes, save for 
that gentle sound of toast between the teeth of 
the well-bred.) 

SHE: Eat your egg, dearest. 

HE: (musingly) ‘Eat your egg, dearest.” 
Oh, if I could only describe how I hate eggs, 
I'd be a great author. 

(She starts to say something, but decides not 
to. He sits lost in thought, absently pressing 
a buttered knife against a slice of toast.) 

SHE: (briskly) You'd better eat it. You'll 
be hungry before luncheon—and you know 
you’re not supposed to eat between meals. 

He: Hm?r—Oh. (He seizes an egg and 
crushes in its skull with a knife-handle.) 


SHE: Oh, darling, why don’t you use the 
cutter? It’s ever so much easier. 

He: Cutter? Oh, those button-hole scis- 
sors. I should say not. 

SHE: Well, all right—struggle. (She 


scalps her egg neatly and wedges a spoon 
into tt.) 

He: (irritably) Oh, dammit all! This is 
a hell of a way for a civilized man to eat an 
egg—out of the shell like a weasel! 

(She laughs, a lovely, bright sound that might 
be a bird on the window-sill. After which she 
considers him for a moment with a small, puck- 
ered smile.) 

SHE: Sweet, old thing. You’re so hateful 
this morning that you’re cute. 

(He does not reply. He pours himself the 
rest of the coffee, and turns the sugar-bowl up- 
side over his cup. There is a little splash, 
followed by a pause. As she drinks her choco- 
late, Mrs. Turner’s eyes wander about the 
room. ) 

SHE: Darling, don’t you think that new 
waste-basket is sweet? 

HE: (glancing up) Mm-—ayah. Very nice. 

SHE: I came upon it yesterday quite by 
accident—I wasn’t looking for waste-baskets 
at all—and I saw it in a window quite by ac- 


cident, part of one of those sets, you know, . 


that they’re always arranging, with tall lamps, 
you know, and kimonos thrown carelessly over 
chairs. 

(He does not reply.) 

SHE: I thought it would just exactly match 
the quill-pen. But it doesn’t—not quite— 
Still, I rather like things a little bit off. (She 
smiles, and regards the waste-basket with her 
head to one side.) 

(Presently, as her husband does not reply, 
she glances at him. He is sitting with his 
coffee-cup half-way to his lips, on his face an 
expression of frozen horror, staring at the 
closet door.) 

SHE: For heaven’s sake, Carey, what’s the 
matter? What are you looking at? 

(He starts violently, and blinks, then begins 
calmly drinking his coffee.) 

He: Beg your pardon, dear. 

SHE: What in the world is the matter? 


HE: (reaching for another cigarette) Noth- 
ing. I was just thinking. 
Mercy! 


SHE: If just thinking does that 


to you, I should say you might as well dream! 

(He does not reply. He lights a match, and 
holds it in his fingers until it wizens and charrs, 
while he regards the window-curtain through 
narrowed lids.) 

SHE: (anxiously) 
burn your fingers! 

HE: (with irritation) Oh, for the love of— 
anybody’d think you taught me to smoke! (He 
lights his cigarette angrily and drops the match 
into his coffee-cup) 

SHE: (desolately) I’m sorry. 
afraid you’d burn your fingers. 
absent-minded. 

HE: (after a moment, absent-mindedly) Er 
—beg your pardon, dear. (There is a pause.) 

SHE: (aloud, but as if to herself, with a sud- 
den heightening of spirits) I know what I'll 
do. Ill do my nails. (She throws back the 
covers, leaps to the black rug, and patters over 
to the dressing-table. Here, darting and peer- 
ing like some gaudy, tropical bird, she collects 
a trayful of pastes, chalks, scissors, emery- 
boards, and little ivory playthings of different 
shapes and sizes. Wuth these she returns to 
the bed and jumps in.) 

SHE: (after an industrious minute and a 
half) Dearest, does the sound of this annoy 
you? 

HE: (starting violently, and drawing in his 
gaze from the far corner of the room, where a 
little knob sticks out from the wall to keep the 
wall and door from ill-treating one another) 
Hm—what ?—What’s that? Sound of what? 

SHE: (in a tiny voice) Oh.—I’m sorry. 

(He stares at her a moment, then picks up 
the package of cigarettes and lights one fever- 
ishly. Having done which, he reaches out for 
the telephone-directory and hoists it into bed 
with him.) 

SHE: (polishing the fingers of one hand on 
the palm of the other) You mustn’t forget to 
call up Flo, dear. She’s expecting us, and 
she’ll be terribly disappointed. But-it can’t 
be helped. (She regards the tips of her fingers 
critically, then starts polishing again.) Or shall 
I call her up? 

HE: (running his eye slowly down a col- 
umn) Mm—you’d better call her up. 

SHE: (musingly, inserting an orange-wood 
stick into a little pot of white paste and rub- 
bing it gently under her left thumb-nail) Ive 
got to call up Dickey some time to-day. 

(He does not reply.) 

SHE: (stretching out her arm and wiggling 
her fingers, the nails of which are now whetted 
to that sinister degree of brilliancy at which it 
becomes possible to cut window-panes with 
them) Look, sweetheart—aren’t they beauti- 
ful? (He does not reply.) 

SHE: (glancing up) Can’t you find the 
number, darling? 

HE: (in a thundering voice, laying down 
the book) What number? 

SHE: (astonished) Why, 
you’re looking for, silly? 

He: I’m not looking for any number. I’m 
reading. (He picks up the book again) You 
seem to forget you’re married to a literary guy. 
(He laughs a short laugh.) 

SHE: (quietly) Well, really, Carey—I. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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DOMESTIC DONALD 
Above, we see Donald Darkaway. Before Old 
Doctor Freud entered his life, he was a rake of 
the rakiest type. His day began at Curfew and 
ended at Matins. In despair his wife consulted 
a psychoanalyst who prescribed something se- 
dentary and simple to keep Donald occupied. 
Now look at the old priceless! Even a souper-a- 
quatre with Percy Hotfoot, et al, cannot lure him 
from his knitting. ‘“‘Don’t distract me, Perce, or 

I shall perl all over the shop!” 








VANITY FAIR 





AS HE USED TO BE 
Just to substantiate Paragraph One we present, at 
our left, a picture of the old unregenerate Donald 
as he was when the Champagne complex dom- 
inated his every act. We see him pussy-footing 
through the hall of his unhappy home while the 
clock sternly records the disgraceful hour of 
three-fifteen. Mark how flippantly Donald looks 
at the ancient time-piece. He is too well-bred 
to thumb his nose, but he comes as near to it 

as is possible—with a gentleman 


The Solace of Psychoanalysis 


The Only Polite and Painless Cure for Human Faults and Failings 


Sketches by FISH 






SOLOPHOBIA—AND THE ONLY CURE FOR IT 


Alicia Wilberforce suffered terribly from one of the 
most painful forms of mental distress, the dreadful 
Fear of being Alone! Without someone—preferably a 
man—to talk to—she almost died. Now she is telling 
her friends, Miriam, Elspeth, Hildegarde and Cynthia, 
how she finally met wonderful Dr. Knuck, the psycho- 
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analyst. “He is a dear, my dears!” she says,—‘and he 
understood me so perfectly. ‘You are lonely;’ he said, 
holding my hand before I left him,—‘what you need 
most is companionship and affection—’ —And then he 
looked into my eyes—”, but Alicia can get no further— 
“His address” cry all the ladies. “Give us his address!” 
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OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT 


Below we see an intimate scene of disrupted do- 
mesticity. No, the lady is not a doctor’s wife 
answering a midnight sick-call. It is little Mrs. 
Herbert Wampole who, for the fifth time since 
retiring, has switched on the night-light to jot 
down her dreams in order to give her psychic- 
consultant some window through which he may 
peep into her soul. This is all right for the con- 
sultant but jolly hard on Herbert, who is one 
of those people who simply must have his sleep 


MENTAL MASSAGE. 
The modern practitioners of the new art of psychic healing realize fully that what most 


of their patients need—more than anything else—is Sympathy. Dr. Eric Everett has 
built up an enormous practice by knowing just how to welcome a patient as if she were 
the first that ever burst into his cozy office on Park Avenue. He always recommends 
exactly the right cigarette, and his good-byes are masterpieces of gentle tenderness. If 
ever farewells said ‘‘ccome again”, they are Eric’s. Considering that the fee is twenty- 
five dollars we must agree with Dr. Everett in thinking that patients are a virtue! 
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FABLE OF THE GOOSE AND THE GANDER 
brute and that it is her plain duty to herself to leave 


Ethel has reached that stage, which always sets in 
shortly after the honeymoon, when the bride thinks ¢ 
that her marriage was all a terrible mistake. She is Bertie refuses to make a scene and coolly informs 
unhappy, misunderstood, and not loved as she de- her that a lady psychic has told him exactly the same 
serves to be loved. Of course it is her painful duty thing about himself. Fortunately this convinces 
to tell Bertie just what the psychoanalyst said, them both that there is such a thing as common sense 

and we ring down the curtain on a happy ending 


him at once. Naturally she is a little piqued when 





namely, that she is evidently married to an unfeeling 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


George Arliss, the Ruthless Rajah of Rukh 


In “The Green Goddess” Mr. Arliss has Found Another Role Interpreting the Sardonic Temperament 
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New Theatres for Old 


The Modern Effort to Provide a Fitting and Decorative Setting for the New Dramatic Ideas 


E have heard an un- 
W consconabt lot of talk 

about the “new the- 
atre’. Where is the thing 
itself? We have had . plenty 
of new scenery, some new act- 
ing, and once in a while a 
faint indication of a new play. 
But no playhouse that is lit- 
erally new—new in shape, de- 
sign, decoration, function. All 
the elements in the movement 
toward a new theatre which 
we have so far developed are 
almost invariably exhibited in 
what is fundamentally a nine- 
teenth century playhouse. We 
go into the peep-show of Ibsen, 
and stare diligently through 
the fourth wall, just as we have 
been doing for two generations, 
and at what? At something 
which is as new and different 
from the product of the Ibsen 
tradition as the Ibsen tradi- 
tion and the Ibsen theatre were 
different from the Elizabethan 
or the Elizabethan from the Greek. Ours is a 
thing just as much in need of a new and dif- 
ferent theatre. 

This problem of the new theatre has pre- 
sented itself to a few of the producers, to 
Copeau and Reinhardt and Dalcroze. These 
men and certain stage artists have sensed in 
varying degrees that the age is ready for a 
really new playhouse. They have seen the ab- 
surdity of putting plastic, imaginative, abstract 
scenery into a box where people expect to find 
something else. They have realized that the 
new dramatic idea—keener, freer emotions, 
playing through simple, fresher and more un- 
conscious mediums—calls for a new stage on 
which players and colours may move in fresh 
ways, upon different levels and from different 
angles. And they have realized that the audi- 
ence which is going to understand this depar- 
ture from the old form of realistic-make-be- 
lieve production must find a change in the 
very auditorium to give them a sense that some- 
thing fresh and different is going to be shown 
them. The old auditorium and the old picture- 
frame proscenium are inadequate. They can- 
not handle the new movement of the players, 
and they fail to lead the mind of the spectator 
into new channels. 





The American Artist in the Theatre 


J{UROPEAN producers have worked for a 
solution of this difficulty, now in this place 
and now in that. Littmann has designed move- 
able fore-stages, and auditoriums likethe Munich 
Art Theatre with special side entrances outside 
the proscenium opening. Max Reinhardt in 
his “theatre of the five thousand”, the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus, has cleared out the orchestra 
floor for his actors to play upon, and has fash- 
loned a stage like none to be seen anywhere 
else in the world. 

The first American step in breaking down 
the old theatre came when Joseph Urban 
Introduced “‘portals”, or new proscenium open- 
Ings within the old ones, supplied with doors, 





By KENNETH MACGOWAN 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING 


A design by Hermann Rosse, the Dutch artist now in America, for a permanent 
architectural setting admitting frequent changes in the interior of the stage 


and permanently unified with the different 
stage settings behind and between them. Like 
the “flowery way” of Sumurun, which led 
the actors down from the back of the audi- 
torium, over the heads of the spectators and 
across the footlights to the stage itself, the 
“portals” have since been largely confined to 
musical productions. Jones and Geddes have 
dreamed of new theatres and adaptations of 
old ones, in which all the paraphernalia of 
scenery, back drops and prosceniums should 
give way to symbolic backgrounds, variously 
raised levels for the actors to play upon, a new 
physical approach to the whole business of 
moving people about before an audience. 
Now a new artist comes to Broadway with 
extraordinary and daring sketches of how our 
“new theatre” may actually look when we have 
tried to escape from the old “‘peep-show” to a 
playhouse of fresh quality. He is Hermann 
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THE INNER STAGE 


Decoration for a dance drama, employing a 
second level on the stage itself and a simple, 
colorful pattern of screens and curtains 


Rosse, born in Holland, trained in Holland, 
England and Italy, and for ten years more or 
less resident in the United States. 

In Holland he has painted the murals and 
decorated the interior generally of the Peace 


Palace at The Hague, and the 
new Rotterdam City Hall. In 
San Francisco, in 1915, he su- 
pervised the decoration of the 
Netherlands Building of the 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. At various places 
in the West he has decorated 
such very different things as 
an automobile show, a Christ- 
mas Nativity Drama, musical 
comedy, drama and_ opera. 
New York saw his work first 
last winter in Madame Chry- 
santhéme, the Messager opera 
of Japan, mounted by the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. Last 
summer in Holland, he made 
designs for a theatre for Her- 
man Heijermanns, the Dutch 
playwright and producer, and 
sketches for the settings of Ro- 
land Holst’s Thomas Moore, 
which is to be one of Heijer- 
mann’s first productions in his 
unusual playhouse. Within the 
past month Rosse has had a 
one-man show in New York in which his de- 
signs for new playhouses, as well as projects 
for new methods of production, have been ex- 
hibited. In the course of the past ten years 
Rosse has varied his life as a creative artist 
with expeditions to the East, to Japan, China, 
Dutch Java, and Bali, and has been the head 
of the Department of Design of the Chicago 
Art Institute. 


The Architecture of the Playhouse 


SHALL say littlehere of the individual char- 

acter of his drawings, or the unusual tech- 
nical methods through which he expresses him- 
self, his utilization of batik means, for instance, 
in making his sketches. The dominating thing 
that I find in his work and his personality is 
his emphasis on a new way of looking at the 
physical theatre. 

The first approach is architectural. Rosse 
has spent much time and energy on schemes 
for uniting the lines of the proscenium opening 
of a theatre with the lines of the house, for 
bringing a real artistic unity into the architec- 
ture of the auditorium. You will see how 
easily he accomplishes this in the sketches re- 
produced with this article. 

But all that is a small element in his work. 
He has gone beyond this to the designing of 
stages with new and beautiful approaches— 
doors set in the proscenium itself; “flowery 
ways”, leading along the sides of the audito- 
rium till they merge with a stage flung out in 
graceful curves beyond the confines of our foot- 
lights; steps down from the stage to the floor 
of the auditorium; the stage itself divided in 
ingenious ways by walls, pillars or screens of 
patterned colour to make a background for the 
play. Beyond these purely static decorations, 
Rosse now seeks a dynamic background. 

Going beyond the physical theatre, again, 
Rosse has begun to scheme scenic _back- 
grounds in which there shall be as much life 
and as much drama as in the actors themselves. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


HARTSOOK 


WANDA HAWLEY 


As Emilie, the only Schnitz- 
ler heroine permitted to re- 
tain her identity, tosses away 
her love trinkets for Ana- 
tol’s sake, but keeps her 
black diamond for its own. 
In the play it is a ruby, but 
the cinema spares no expense 


BEBE DANIELS 
Plays the part of “Satan 
Synne”"—a lady whom 
Schnitzler neglected to men- 
tion, but who has been in- 
terpolated into the picture 
to give it that exotic touch 
of wickedness so necessary 
to the always moral films 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


GLORIA SWANSON 


In the “Five Kisses”, under which name the play has 
been shown, Anatol has been endowed with a wife, a 
patient, forbearing creature played by Gloria Swanson 


The American Affairs of Anatol 








HOOVER 


ANATOL DeWITT SPENCER 


The Hypochondriac of Love, 
played of course by Wallace 
Reid. The original Anatol would 
probably have renounced his be- 
lief that Ja nuance seule fiance 
could he have seen this indefat- 
igable charmer in action 


Soe ae 





VANITY FAIR 





HARTSOOK 


JULIA FAYE 


Mr. Cecil de Mille can al- 
ways be trusted to introduce 
something novel in his pic- 
ture versions of the classics. 
This time it is an encounter 
with a tiger—and inciden- 
tally with Miss Faye, the 
new Famous Players ingenue 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


AGNES AYRES 


Miss Ayres, originally known as an O. Henry Heroine, 
is just one more of the stars whom Mr. de Mille has scat- 
tered with a lavish hand through the cast of this play 


Schnitzler’s Civilized Comedy of Love Adapted to the Movies and Their Less Civilized Patrons 
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The Beautiful Legend of the Line and the Laugh 


How Freddie, the Life of the Party, Caught a Bride in the Coils of His Line 


Ace of Ushers; a fascinating 

young snake who actually had 
geventeen weddings to his credit, of 
which eleven had been brought down 
in flames within his own lines—or 
rather with his own Line. 

Freddie (for that was the gay 
dog’s name) and his Line were fa- 
mous from the happy “debs” (note 
to proofreader: a small ‘“d”, for 
pity’s sake) of Atlanta to the fasci- 
nating flappers of New York—from 
the sun kissed blossoms of Califor- 
nia to the unkissed “buds” of 
Kansas. 

Almost any afternoon you could 
see Freddie toddling at the Plaza 
with Somebody’s Sister, and, by 
watching Freddie’s lips closely, you 
could see that the Line was coming 
out a ribbon and probably—very 
probably—lying flat on the brush. 
And years of this thing, you know, 
had brought Freddie’s conversa- 
tional Line to a degree of artistic 
perfection that simply dazzled one 
with its sheer technical brilliance. 

Treated symphonically, it might be said that, 
after a brief introduction (Apassionato ma non 
troppo), the opening theme of the Line—‘‘My 
dear, you’re looking simply glorious to-night” 
—is given out softly by the strings, to which 
there is a brief answering motif in the relative 
minor—‘‘Oh! Mr. Stevens, do you really think 
so?”—This motif is sung sweetly with undu- 
lating arpeggios by the cellos. 

These two themes are then treated fugally, 
and are taken up gradually by the brasses until 
the whole orchestra (tutti) is booming them 
forth with glorious effect. This is repeated as 
many times as necessary; after this there is a 
sudden pause during which Freddie drinks a 
Bronx. Then, faintly, in the wood-winds, is 
heard the first note of the second motif—the 
beautiful Liebeshiindchen, or “petting” theme. 


Os: upon a time there was an 


The Petting Theme 


: bape complete history of this petting theme 
is quite interesting; we have, unfortunately, 
space for only a few extracts from Von Meyer’s 
well known work, “America—Its Parks, Its 
Playgrounds and Its Music’’, on page 174 of 
which he says: ‘While still a boy Freddie 
was inspired with the early material for this 
theme in a rather romantic manner. It was in 
his third form year at the Hill School, and at 
one of the school dances he happened to have 
for a partner a young lady who was very musi- 
cal. As they danced, the notes of a new wild 
motif came to Freddie, and, humming softly in 
his partner’s ear, he took the girl (who was 
teally very fond of music) out on the piazza 
where, together, they developed the material 
Which was later to form the second theme of 
the first movement of his celebrated ‘Line’ 
symphony.” 

So much for the history of the Liebes- 
hiindchen. The beauty of the orchestration 
itself beggars description. With Freddie’s mas- 
terful touch a few simple notes are transformed 
Into an elaborate structure of sound and the 


sibilants of Freddie’s line. 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 





GLADYS AND THE TELEPHONE LINE 
Into the receiver at the eager ear of laughing Gladys flow the soft 


listener is caught up and swept along in the 
grasp of a powerful and compelling emotion. 
Now tender, now pleading, now dynamic— 
never dull or pedantic—the movement gathers 
force as it sweeps towards its glorious finale 
and the last triumphant chords in the brass 
choir leave the poor girl absolutely helpless. 
—The slow movement is generally omitted and, 
after some brilliant passage work, the scherzo 
is rendered pizzicato with muted strings. 

This symphony is scored for a dinner coat, 
three double Bronxes and the usual number of 
woodwinds, strings, and Djer Kiss. It was 
first performed in this country at the New 
Haven Lawn Club (with the composer con- 
ducting), where it met with instantaneous and 
enthusiastic approval. 

But Freddie has lots of other sterling quali- 
ties. He is always, wherever he goes, the Life 
of the Party. Freddie’s value as an enter- 
tainer can be proved by a single instance. 

GIVEN: One of those functions in the sub- 
urbs which are arranged by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fish—because Mr. and Mrs. Fish are so in- 
debted to everyone, and “really, Will, it would 
be cheaper to have them here at the house than 
to try to give them a dance at the club, and 
we can take up the rugs here and trot—and 
don’t forget to tell the Smiths to bring’ those 
new records of theirs—and dear, you must 
have your dress suit altered—and, oh yes, ask 
the Walter Epps’ if they would mind letting 
us have their Ouija board.” 

It is now nine o’clock on the evening of the 
Fish party. The rugs are up, the 12-inch jazz 
record (in which the trombone, my dear, 
sounds just exactly like a man laughing) is 
being played for the ninth time, and, during 
the past 108 inches of music, Mr. Fish, trot- 
ting with the out-of-town guest, has just com- 
pleted his 89th lap. Mr. Fish’s total dancing 
time, to date, has been 1 hour 27 minutes and 
46 seconds, a new record for the course. In 
another room may be seen some of the men of 





A telephone operator “listening in” at the 
switchboard has just swooned with emotion; but not so Gladys, for to 
listen to Freddie is her life and she loves it—even over the telephone 


the party trying to look interested in 
Edgar Smoot’s lie about getting a 
bottle of Haig and Haig from a bell- 
boy for $15.00; in the library we see 
some of the wives of the party ear- 
nestly discussing the quantity of 
alcohol necessary to keep the Ford 
from getting frozen, and friend hus- 
band from getting boiled. In short, 
the Fish party is Dead! 

TO PROVE: Life after Death. 
Let us now introduce the hero again. 

PROOF: Enter Freddie. In five 
minutes he has rescued the out-of- 
town lady-guest from under Mr. 
Fish’s feet; in ten minutes she is 
dazed by Freddie’s line, but happy, 
and has discovered that her best 
friend was once on a wedding party 
with Freddie; in fifteen minutes 
Freddie has them all listening to his 
story about Uncle Frank’s gold tooth; 
and the party is-on its road to Life, 
Health and Happiness. Q. E. D. 

We shall now take this amusing 
if superficial creature and, in a 
series of more or less intimate scenes, 
show how the Big Thing came into 
his life, so that Freddie was deepened and 
made to see that life has a serious side. 

Our first close-up reveals Fred as a part of 
a wedding party, in his old réle of usher. The 
scene is a bedroom in a Chicago hotel. Freddie 
has no idea where the hotel is, or how he got 
there. He can only dimly remember a bachelor 
dinner which had started at some club—and 
there must have been something to drink there, 
for he feels distinctly sub-normal. And that funny 
blue spot on his knee must be where he lit when 
he tackled that waiter. And, as for the bump 
on his head, Freddie remembers, only vaguely, 
playing a game called Chrysanthemums. 


Freddie and Chrysanthemums 


OR the benefit of those who have never 
played Chrysanthemums, I should explain 
that the game is played by six or more players, 
one of whom is IT. The others then take 
chrysanthemums from the center of the dinner 
table, and, at a given signal, all drink earnestly 
for a minute and a half. The object of the game 
then is to break the chrysanthemums over the 
head of the IT, so that he is decorated charm- 
ingly with yellow petals, after which all laugh 
heartily and informal drinking is enjoyed. 
This game is a very good one for a rainy day, 
and many parents have found that, with a few 
chrysanthemums and two quarts of gin, the 
children can be kept at home at night and 
away from the pool-rooms and movies.) 
Freddie’s bump on his head might possibly 
be due to the fact that one inexperienced player 
had thought it would be droll to substitute a 
silver candlestick for a chrysanthemum when 
Freddie was IT. This was, of course, strictly 
against the rules; the offending player had been 
admonished sharply, and Freddie had been 
deposited, in a convenient corner where the 
club attendants had presumably found him, 
and, he supposed, put him to bed in the hotel. 
That night there follows the grand bridal 
(Continued on page 94) 
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EDOUARD GARCIA 
BENITO 


A Castilian, who at the 
age of twelve entered the 
atelier of Mignon, the one 
time pupil of the famous 
Vierge. In 1911 he came 
to Paris, where he has 


since remained 






ANDRE MARTY 


Aside from his collaboration 
with the Gazette du Bon Genre, 
M. Marty is best known for his 
decorative mural panels and his 
work in theatrical décor 


CHARLES MARTIN 


Martin, at the age of 

twenty, exhibited both at 

the Salon d’Automme and 
at the National 








PIERRE BRISSAUD 
Beginning with painting, he was early drawn into 
engraving and illustration, his best known work 
in the latter medium being his engravings in 
color for ‘Eugenie Grandet” of Balzac 
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B. BOUTET DE 
MONTVEL 


Engraver, designer and 
painter, Boutet de Montvel 
is known both for his por- 
traits and his illustrations. 
He has recently been given 
an exhibition at the Brown 
Robertson galleries 





4 GEORGE BARBIER 

In the theatre M. Barbier has 

executed a number of decora- 

tions and costumes. His wood 

engravings in gold and color are 
masterpieces of their kind 


ROBERT BONFILS 


JACQUES BRISSAUD 
A versatile artist, capable of portraits and landscapes in 
oil, wood engraving, eaux fortes and even bas relief. 


He contributes frequently to the Gazette du Bon Genre executed 


Has illustrated a number of vol- 
umes for Bibliophiles, 
mises en scene for theatres, and 
cartoons 


GEORGES LEPAPE 
One of the most decorative of the younger French 
painters, influenced alike by the Japanese and the early 
French primitives like Clouet, yet always  himselt 


designed 


for tapestry 


The Younger Generation of French Illustrators 


HE recent exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries of the Parisian artists 

associated with the Gazette du Bon Genre is especially interesting in 
showing that fashions and illustrations, even advertising, may provide an 
outlet for the authentic artist, provided he is allowed the full measure of his 
freedom. In America the illustrator is too often directed and confined; in 
France he is left free to treat his material as he sees fit. As a result the work 
of these young men shows a cleverness and piquancy, a beauty of pattern 
and color, almost unknown among Americans. 


One thing these men have in common:—their ability to bring a figure 
dressed by a famous couturier, a young man in a smoking jacket, a motor 
car or a polo pony, into the design of flaring or subdued colors, delicate, 
clever, even humorous, in line, and to liberate their own skill and zest for 
color while reproducing the product of the costumer or manufacturer. This 
exhibition has been held under the patronage of Vanity Fair and Vogue. 
The work of these men must perforce be, in a measure, familiar to readers of 
these magazines, all of them having at one time or another been contributors. 
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“Some of My Best Friends Are Yale Men” 


Suggesting That the Only Hope for Amity Between Harvard and Yale Is In the Common Enemy 


Yale was but a pup, 
“And Harvard will be Harvard still 
when Yale has all gone up, 
“And if any Eli . 

This is about as far as the old song should 
be carried. Perhaps it is too far. Our plea 
to-day is for something of abatement in the 
intensity of the rivalry between Harvard and 
Yale. To be sure we realize that the plea has 
been made before unsuccessfully by mightier 
men. Indeed it was Charles W. Eliot himself, 
president of Harvard, who rebuked the stu- 
dents when first they began to sing, “Three 
cheers for Harvard and down with Yale.” 
This, he said, seemed to him hardly a proper 
spirit. He suggested an amendment so that 
the song might go, “Three cheers for Harvard 
and one for Yale.”’ Such seventy-five percent 
loyalty was rejected. Yale must continue to 
do its own cheering. 

Naturally, it is not to be expected that Yale 
and Harvard men should meet on terms of per- 
fect amity immediately and that the old bitter- 
ness should disappear within the time of our 
own generation. Such a miracle is beyond the 
scope of our intention. Too much has hap- 
pened. Just what it was that Yale originally 
did to Harvard we don’t profess to know. It 
was enough we suppose to justify the trial of 
the issue by combat four times a year in the 
major sports. Curiously enough, for a good 
many years Yale seemed to grow more and 
more right if judged in the light of these tests. 
But the truth is mighty and shall prevail and 
the righteousness of Harvard’s cause began to 
be apparent with the coming of Percy Haugh- 
ton. God, as some cynic has said, is always 
on the side which has the best football coach. 


The Man Who Dropped the Punt 


Oo Harvard was old Harvard when 





UR suggestion is that whatever deep wrong 
Yale once committed against Harvard, a 
process of diminution of feeling should be al- 
lowed to set in. After all, can’t the men of 
Cambridge be broadminded about these things 
and remember that nothing within the power 
of Yale could possibly hurt Harvard very 
much? Even in the days when the blue elevens 
were winning with great regularity there should 
have been consolation enough in the thought 
that Harvard’s Greek department still held the 
edge. Seemingly nobody ever thought of that. 
In the 1906 game a Harvard halfback named 
Nichols was sent in late in the game while the 
score was still a tie. On practically the first 
play he dropped a punt which led directly to 
a Yale touchdown and victory. 

Throughout the rest of his university career 
he was known in college as “the man who 
dropped the punt.” When his brother entered 
Harvard two years later he was promptly 
christened, and known for his next four years, 
as oy brother ot the man who dropped the 
punt.” 

Isn’t this a little excessive? It seems so to 
us, but the emphasis has not yet shifted. Only 
4 month or so ago we were talking in New 
Haven before an organization of Yale gradu- 
ates upon a subject so unpartisan as the Ameri- 
can drama—though to be sure Harvard has 
turned out ten playwrights of note to every one 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 
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FRANCIS BACON LOTHROP 
One of the only two Americans who have rowed 
on Oxford crews. Lothrop rowed for two years 
in the Harvard crew, after which he went to Ox- 
ford to complete his education. He is rowing 
against Cambridge in April and will later row at 
Henley. He is the son of the late W. Sturgis 
Lothrop of Boston. The other American who sat 
in the Oxford boat was Devereaux Milburn, the 
polo star, who will compete, at London, in the 
international polo matches in the month of June 


from Yale—and somehow or other the talk 
drifted around to football. In pleading for 
less intensity of football feeling we mentioned 
the man who dropped the punt and his brother 
and told how Yale had recovered the fatal 
fumble on Harvard’s nineteen-yard line. Then, 
with the intention of being jocose, we re- 
marked, ‘“The Yale eleven with characteristic 
bulldog grit and courage carried the ball over 
the line.” To our horror and amazement the 
audience immediately broke into applause and 
long cheers. 

Some of my best friends are Yale men and 
there is no basis for the common Harvard as- 
sumption that graduates of New Haven’s 
leading university are of necessity inferior to 
the breed of Cambridge. Still, there is, per- 
haps, just a shade of difference in the keen- 
ness of perception for wit. Practically all the 
Harvard anecdotes about Yale which we know 
are pointed and sprightly while Yale is con- 
tent with such inferior and tasteless jibes as 
the falsetto imitation which begins “Fiercely 
fellows, sift through.” Even the audience of 
graduates to which we referred was singularly 
cold to the anecdote about the difference in 
traditions which prevails at New Haven and 
at Cambridge. ‘“When a Yale man is sick, 
the authorities immediately assume that he is 
drunk. When a Harvard man is drunk, the 
authorities assume that he is sick.” 


Nor were we successful in retelling the stir- 
ring appeal of a well known organizer who 
was seeking to consolidate various alumni 
bodies into a vast unified employment agency 
for college men. ‘There should be,” he cried, 
“one great clearing house. Then when some- 
body came for a man to tutor his children we 
could send him a Harvard man and if he 
needed somebody to help with the furnace, we’d 
have a Yale graduate for him.” 

Joking with undergraduates we found still 
more disastrous. After the last Harvard-Yale 
football game—score Harvard 9, Yale 0, 
which doesn’t begin to indicate the margin of 
superiority of the winning team—we wrote an 
article of humorous intent for a New York 
newspaper. Naturally our job as a reporter 
prevented us from being partisan in our ac- 
count of the game. Accordingly, in a tem- 
perate and fairminded spirit, we set down the 
fact that, through the connivance of the New 
York press, Yale has become a professional un- 
derdog and that any Harvard victory in which 
the score is less than forty-two to nothing is 
promptly hailed as a moral victory for Yale. 


A Truthful Report 


| asl this news angle for a few 
paragraphs, we eventually came to the un- 
fortunate fist fight between Kempton of Yale 
and Gasten of Harvard which led to both men 
being put out of the game. It was our bad 
luck to see nothing but the last half second of 
the encounter. As a truthful reporter we made 
this admission but naturally went on to add, 
“Of course, we assume that Kempton started 
it.” For weeks we continued to receive letters 
from Yale undergraduates beginning, “My at- 
tention has been called to your article” and 
continuing to ask with great violence how a 
reporter could possibly tell who started a fight 
without seeing the beginning of it. Some let- 
ters of like import were from Princeton fnen. 

Princeton is always quick to rally to the de- 
fense of Yale against Harvard. This suggests 
a possible common meeting ground for Har- 
vard and Yale. Of course, they can hardly 
meet on the basis of a common language for 
the speech of Yale is quite alien. For instance, 
they call their “yard” a “campus”. Also, 
there are obvious reasons why they cannot meet 
as equal members in the fellowship of educated 
men. Since this is a nonpartisan article de- 
signed to promote good feeling it will probably 
be just as well not to go into this. Though 
football is the chief interest at New Haven, 
Yale men often display a surprising sensitive- 
ness to attacks on the scholarship of their local 
archeologists. Nor will religion do as a uni- 
fier. Yale is evangelical and prays between 
the halves while Harvard is mostly agnostic, if 
it isn’t Unitarian. No, just one great cause 
can be discovered in which Harvard men and 
Yale men can stand shoulder to shoulder and 
lift their voices in a common cause. Each year 
some public spirited citizen ought to fire 
Madison Square Garden and turn it over to 
all graduates and undergraduates of Harvard 
and of Yale for a great get-together meeting 
in which past differences should be forgotten 
in one deep and full throated shout of “To 
Hell with Princeton!” 
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Drawing by RALPH BARTON 


Hail! Hail! The Gangplank’s Here! 


HEY are crowded in the cabin and every soul is about to speak, not as 

is the custom of the shy and secluded author through his books only, 
but from the public platform. Through special arrangement, Vanity Fair 
has arranged to have all these distinguished lecturers assume characteristic 
attitudes just before their departure from New York. The group includes: 
W. L. George, feminist and novelist; Siegfried Sassoon, the poet; John 
Drinkwater, who has just attended the premier of his latest play, Mary 
Stuart; St. John Ervine, who is Irish but not pro-Irish; Gilbert Canaan, 
fresh from war with the Philistines; Arnold Bennett, showing a fervid interest 
in everything from women to whalebones; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the spiritualistic star-dust twins; Alfred Noyes superciliously 


regarding his fellow singing seamen; G. K. Chesterton, pondering the pas- 
sivity of the passport; Henry Arthur Jones, who has succumbed to 4 
movies, and his dear Wells, who has become an historian; the sad-eyet 
Masefield; Hugh Walpole; Arthur Symons dreaming on the nineties; — 
and Daisy, who share two pipes between them; William Butler Yeats, who 
observes that the white gulls are crying, crying; Lord Dunsany and William 
Archer. Since ten of these gentlemen have, at one time or another, been 
contributors to Vanity Fair; since we are fervid admirers of the rest, th 
cluding Daisy, we can but wish them bon voyage and, d. v. au revoir. +0 
the meanwhile, we offer the contents of one waste basket to the first person 
identifying all the lions of this cage. 
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The Three Miss Musketeers 


How the Skill of Three Women has Lifted them to the Supreme Heights of Sport 


ANY years ago an im- 
mortal trio, composed 
of Athos, Porthos and 

Aramis, aided and abetted by 
one D’Artagnan, battled its 
way into an eternal remem- 
brance under the name of the 
Three Musketeers. 

And, last year, when the 
many stars of sport were illu- 
minating the sky, three other 
Musketeers of sport appeared 
in the persons of Babe Ruth, 
Jack Dempsey and Man o’ War. 
Always, you will observe, it 
has been the male of the spe- 
cies who has come under the 
old Dumas trade-mark, with 
the Opposite Sex, as’ Ring 
Lardner might have nick- 
named it, completely over- 
looked. 

For a great many centuries 
the Opposite Sex has strug- 
gled to obtain proper recogni- 
tion upon the competitive field 
of sport. But it has been a 
slow, hard fight. Even back 
as far as Virgil’s day it was 
“Arms and the man, I sing”, 
although even before Virgil 
one Diana had earned a modicum of fame as 
a huntress. 

As far as we know, the first woman to earn 





ALEXA STIRLING 
At the age of sixteen, attained the women’s 
Golf Championship of the United States, since 
when she has never lost a tournament match 


By GRANTLAND RICE 





SUZANNE LENGLEN 


Neither Great Britain nor America can furnish a formidable rival in tennis for 
this French girl, who is known to her compatriots as “The Great Lenglen” 


her place in America as a woman star was 
May Sutton, now Mrs. May Sutton Bundy, the 
great California tennis player. She, among 
women, was a champion of champions. And 
in passing it might be remarked that May Sut- 
ton Bundy to-day, with a family to look after, 
is still one of the great women tennis players 
of the age, one who, with a little more time for 
practice, would give even the great Lenglen a 
worthy contest. 

But woman’s age long battle for proper rec- 
ognition has at last been won. Three brilliant 
entries from the Opposite Sex have fought their 
way forward and, by their achievements, have 
reached such dizzy heights that their perform- 
ances are to be classed with the championship 
contests of the male stars of sport. We 
refer to Alexa Stirling, woman golf champion 
of America; Cecil Leitch, woman golf cham- 
pion of Great Britain, and Suzanne Lenglen, 
woman tennis champion of the world. 

These three Miss Musketeers of sport rep- 
resent the commonwealths of America, Great 
Britain and France and the proof of their great- 
ness is that they outclass their various fields by 
much wider margins than any male champions 
outclass theirs—this, too, in the face of compe- 
tition that comparatively is just as keen. In 
each case it is their own individual greatness 
which has lifted them to such pre-eminence 
and not the weakness of the field at large. 


The Stardom of Miss Stirling 


T was in 1916, at Belmont Springs, Boston, 

that Miss Alexa Stirling of Atlanta, Ga., 
then barely more than sixteen, stepped to the 
front as the Women’s Golf Champion of the 
United States by beating Miss Mildred Cav- 
erly of Philadelphia in a brilliant match. Miss 
Stirling traveled the course in 80, an unusual 
performance for a girl golfer. That victory 


for the slender, young Atlanta 
girl was merely the foundation 
for future greatness. For she 
has since built up a structure 
of renown that no male golfer 
can touch. For, since winning 
from Miss Caverly at Boston 
five years ago, Miss Stirling 
has never lost a tournament 
match of any sort. She has 
faced the best in her field time 
and again without a defeat, 
and that over a_ five-year 
stretch. What male golfer can 
even approach this record of 
consistent ability? Not one. 

Since 1916, Miss Stirling 
has won various southern 
championships. She has won 
the National title three times 
and has added the Canadian 
crown to her collection in or- 
der to extend the boundaries 
of her empire. 

After winning the National 
at Belmont Springs in 1916, 
she again won the amateur 
championship at Shawnee in 
1919, and, in 1920, she ran 
her string into three successive 
victories at Cleveland by one 
of her finest golfing exhibitions. In*each 
championship her decisive victories were the 
(Continued on page 98) 





CECIL LEITCH 
The champion woman golfer of Great Britain, 
whose playing few men are able to meet 
with any considerable degree of success 
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RINGSIDE SEATS 


WILDLY WAVERING 


Speaking of figures it is sur- 
prising how imposing a financial 
one can be even in a costume 
which proclaims its opulence to 
the whole world. Every ap- 
pearance of Mazie McKay, in 
3, her bathing suit, brings flocks 
j of bathing-suitors to her lovely 
2 feet, but when she thinks of Mr, 
Wadleigh’s income-tax all other 
4, Suitors fade out of the picture 


A glance at the charming caba- 
ret-cutie shown above again 
proves the adage that youth will 
be served, and that right speed- 
ily. As a matter of fact Louis, 
the head-waiter’s, cordiality to 
the young lady is due entirely 
to his recognition of her chubby 
old companion, Mr. Cushman 
Wadleigh, Sr., whose tips al- 
ways run into two figures; 





Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 


A GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


Fond mammas with eligible daughters just dote on being shown the large 
estates of affluent old parties like Mr. Wadleigh. Their emotions are compli- 
cated, being composed of equal parts of interest, ambition, and anxiety lest 
dear daughter should become too bored by it all and walk out on the lecture 





THE ARTFUL DODGER THE WITCHING HOUR 


Athletically, Mr. Wadleigh has nothing but a pronounced outcurve to 
recommend him, but he is wise enough not to attempt what is beyond 
his powers. For instance, when he becomes a bit weary of golf he 
suggests a dash across the Sound in his new motor boat, or something 
so alluring that he has very little difficulty in breaking up the match 


When all is said, a gentleman of Mr. Wadleigh’s age is at his best at 
the dinner table. Who knows as well as he the possibilities of a 
menu? Who produces such vintages of champagne? Who but he has 
ever cornered the caviare market? Thus eighty percent of the 
matches between Miss May and Old Man December are brought about 


In the Spring An Old Man’s Fancy 


Presenting Five Incontestable Proofs that the Above Assertion Is a Complete Sentence 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable—Bridge Addicts 


The Philosophy of the Finesse 


RIZES have lately been offered for an 
Pints of the average player’s game of 

golf, in order to determine which par- 
ticular shot is responsible for losing most of 
the strokes in medal play. The idea is to en- 
courage the player to devote special attention 
to the weakest point in his game. It should be 
equally interesting and instructive to discover, 
if possible, the particular bid or play which, 
for a given player, loses most tricks for him at 
bridge, with a view not only to point out the 
defect in the average player’s game, but to in- 
dicate the remedy. 

No matter how closely a player may be able 
to come to the value of a hand in the bidding, 
he must be able to get all the tricks the bid 
shows to be in the hand, or it will be the play 
and not the bid which fails to get the contract. 
It is just as costly an error to underplay a hand 
as it is to overcall it, and the penalty is usually 
the same. ‘There is no difference between bid- 
ding a trick more than the hand is worth and 
getting a trick less than it is worth, after the 
hand has been bid to the limit. 

It has been pretty definitely settled by both 
theory and experience that the most common 
and also the most expensive error in the bid- 
ding is overcalling no-trumpers when you have 
the lead. Milton Work, in his latest book, 
says the odds against this bid’s winning any- 
thing are about ten to one. 

When it comes to the play of the hand, it 
might seem difficult to pick out, for special at- 
tention, any particular play, among the many 
variations of the tactics of the game, yet there 
is one so continually mismanaged by the aver- 
age player, which results in throwing away so 
many tricks, that it may easily be placed first 
among the losing plays of the game. What 
makes this play more expensive than any other 
is probably the fact that the situation presents 
itself in almost every deal of the rubber, some- 
times two or three times in a single hand. ‘This 
position is the ace-queen finesse. 

What Is a Finesse? 

FINESSE is any attempt to win a trick 

with a card which is not the best you 
hold in that suit, some better cards being out 
against you. The typical position is ace-queen 
in one hand, small cards in the other. Prob- 
ably one of the first things the beginner learns 
is to lead a small card from the weaker hand, 
and to finesse the queen. One of the last things 
the beginner learns is that it is not a finesse 
to lead the queen to the ace, when you are 
missing both the jack and king. This is sim- 
ply throwing the queen away, without giving it 
achance. It is like the putt that is never up 
to the hole. 

If we analyze this elementary position, ace 
and queen in one hand, small cards in the other, 
We shall tind that the reason we finesse the 
queen is because unless the king is with the 
second hand there is no way to make a trick 
with the queen, if you have to lead the suit. 
_ This being so, we get this fundamental prin- 
ciple, which governs every sort of finesse, un- 
der any and all conditions: 

Every finesse is based upon the hope that the 
card finessed against is on the right of the card 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
want five tricks. How do they get 
| Solution next month. 








with which we propose to make the finesse. 

This applies with equal truth to the ace- 
queen finesse, or the finesse of the jack from 
ace-king-jack, or the finesse of the ten from 
king-jack-ten, or even an attempt to win a trick 
with a guarded king; hoping the ace is on the 
right. In a smaller way, it applies to the 
finesse of the jack from king-jack and others. 
The card finessed against is the queen, which 
you hope is to the right of the jack, so that the 
jack shall win the trick, or drive the ace and 
make the king good. 

The rule applies equally to any distribution 
of the high cards, and it is through ignorance 
of this principle the average player throws 
away so many tricks. Let us suppose that in- 
stead of ace and queen being in the same hand, 
these two high cards are divided: one in 
dummy, the other with the declarer. Apply 
our rule, and we hope the king is on the right 
of the queen; because we hope the card to be 
finessed against is to the right of the card which 
we intend to finesse. If it is not there, a trick 
with the queen is impossible. 

This being so, the only way to manage such 
a situation is to lead a small card from the ace 
to the queen, instead of leading the queen to 
the ace. If the queen is led to the ace, the king 
covers the queen, no matter where it is; but if 
the small card is led to the queen, and the king 
is on the right, it must be played, or the queen 
wins. If it is played, the queen is good for the 
second round. ‘That is to say, if the king is 
on the right of the queen, you win two tricks, 
whether the ace and queen are in the same 
hand, or divided. 

Thousands of tricks are lost every day 


through ignorance of this simple principle, or 
failure to follow it at the card table. If one 
will sit and watch any ordinary social rubber, 
one may see hand after hand in which oppor- 
tunities for the correct management of this 
position are overlooked or neglected. Here is 
a deal that I saw played not long ago by four 
ladies who thought they were pretty good 
players: 
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Z dealt and bid no-trump, and A led the 
queen of clubs, Z winning the trick with the 
ace, to conceal the king. Not knowing any- 
thing about the theory of the finesse, she then 
led the queen of diamonds, and B won the 
trick, returning the club, which Z won with 
the king. 

Leading her remaining diamond, Z won the 
trick with the ace, instead of finessing against 
the jack. Another diamond was led to force 
out the jack, hoping it was with B, who had 
no more clubs. This is hoping with the wrong 
side in mind. 

A won the diamond and made her two clubs, 
Y discarding a heart and Z a spade, B two 
spades. The eight of diamonds from A put 
dummy into the lead again, B and Z discarding 
hearts. The declarer then proceeded to make 
the same mistake in hearts that she had al- 
ready made in diamonds; leading the queen to 
the ace. A winning the trick with the king. 

A returned the small heart, and the ten 
forced the ace. Now the declarer makes the 
third mistake, leading ace and small in spades, 
and finessing the jack, instead of leading the 
losing heart and making A lead spades; but 
of course there was no way of telling who had 
the best heart. B won the second spade lead 
with the queen, and made the heart, setting the 
contract for one trick. 

This line of play was supposed to make three 
finesses, and all of them lost. “‘Very unlucky, 
partner,” was the only comment. “All the 
kings, and queen of spades, on the wrong side,” 
whereas the truth was that they were all on the 
right side; but the declarer did not know how 
to manage finessing positions. With this 
knowledge, properly applied, it is a game hand 
for the heart declaration, instead of being set 
one. 

On winning the first trick, it should have 
been evident to the declarer that in order to 
win a trick with either or both the red queens, 
the king of those suits must lie to the right of 
the queen. Z’s play, therefore, was to lead a 
small heart. A must put on the singly guarded 
king at once, for fear of losing it. Another 
club establishes the suit. 

Now Z puts dummy in with the queen of 
hearts, so as to lead a small diamond from 
that hand, hoping the king is to the right of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The new Premier roadster is a better car in every way than the Premier 
It has a magnetic gear shift and 


of two years ago, good as that was. 
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is equipped with a 6-cylinder motor 
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Velie’s newest model ‘34” is a six with gentle curves, while the model 
“48”, also 6-cyl., still retains the Velie flat hood surfaces. 


This roadster 
has a 112-inch wheelbase 


The Better Motoring of To-day 


A Resume of the Improvements Invented and Developed During the Past Two Years 


truth, that automobiles are in need of 

improvement in engines, chassis and 
bodies. We have heard this so often and in 
such specific detail, it has become an accepted 
fact with us that our motor cars are lacking 
in many of the qualities which will be pos- 
sessed by the car of a few years hence. 

We expect some sudden discoveries to make 
perfect, overnight, the parts of the car against 
which we now hold indictments. We are 
prone to overlook the gradual improvements 
which are constantly taking place. And yet it 
has been only by a long series of these gradual 
improvements that the motor car has progressed 
from the clanking juggernaut of 1893 to the 
beautiful, uncomplaining vehicle of to-day. 

If we gaze back over the past two years we 
see that it has been a period of progress. The 
car of 1921 is fundamentally similar to the 
machine we saw at the close of the war. But 
so many of its wrinkles have been ironed out, 
and so much has been added to its ability, that 
it is an entirely different car. The changes 
have been small but have produced infinitely 
better motoring. 

In 1918 we had a lot of trouble starting, 
especially in cold weather. The subsequent 
widespread use of various methods of heating 
the incoming fuel to produce a more combust- 
ible mixture, the improvement in manifolding 
and carburetion, and the universal adoption of 
electric starters have gone a long way toward 
eliminating the starting problem. Grease cups 
are disappearing in favor of easier and better 
ways of lubricating inaccessible parts. Vibra- 
tion is being taken out of automobiles by the 
employment of counterbalanced reciprocating 
parts, more scientifically designed springs, bet- 
ter balance of weights and cleverly conceived 
shock absorbers. In the mechanical depart- 
ment of the modern car we find vast improve- 
ment over the machine of two years ago in the 
matters of regulating the temperature of the 
motor compartment by thermostats and shutters, 
engines which operate faster and deliver more 
power on less fuel, and better valve action and 


| y truth, th have told us, with evident 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


firing through the enclosure of valve mechan- 
ism and spark plugs in cooling chambers. 

In the chassis, many of the new cars outclass 
the old ones because of the suspension of the 
gasoline tank within the frame for protection 
and better distribution of weights; new dash 
instruments, some of them readable at night by 
the use of radium paint, which tell the oper- 
ator the condition of his battery, the amount of 
gasoline in his tank and his mileage per gal- 
lon; automatically-lighting lamps in the ton- 
neau and under the engine hood; headlights 
which, by various methods, can be made to de- 
flect their rays when passing other cars; and 
improved brakes which reduce the skidding 
danger. 

It has been through the adoption of recently 
invented accessories, however, that the greatest 





The new Hayes shock absorbers have the ef- 
fect of doubling the length of springs and pro- 
mote easy riding with one passenger or many 


number of faults of two years ago have been 
removed. The shortcomings of the average 
windshield, for instance, have been overcome 
by the introduction of tonneau windshields 
which protect passengers in the rear seats of 
open cars from the accumulation of drafts oc- 
casioned by the fact that the usual windshield 
is so designed and constructed that a discon- 
certing suction is created in back of it. This 
affects, also, the driver in the front seat and the 
widespread adoption of wind deflectors is con- 
clusive evidence that windshields have been in 
need of improvement. It is probable that the 
car of the not distant future will have a wind- 
shield so built that it will include the features 
now supplied by windshield wings or deflectors. 

One of the most radical changes in the past 
twenty-four months has been in the matter of 
tops for open cars. The flimsy, wrinkling, 
easily discolored top is gradually passing into 
history, being replaced by a rigid or folding 
top of vastly improved workmanship, material 
and appearance. The old celluloid windows, 
which became yellow and cracked with mod- 
erate use, are disappearing rapidly in favor of 
plate glass windows. The expansion of the 
California top idea has done much to pro- 
mote motoring comfort in open cars. 

A béte noire for many of us in the average 
standard car is the lack of room behind the 
steering wheel. This fault is being eradicated 
rapidly by cleverly designed steering wheels 
which can be tilted up or- moved forward when 
entering or leaving the driving seat. In con- 
nection with these and other steering wheels a 
number of ingenious locking devices are put- 
ting in their appearance. An automobile thiet 
finds easy picking among cars whose owners 
take no precautions against theft. He will sel- 
dom, if ever, waste time with a car equipped 
with an efficient, theft-preventing device. 

The matter of vision has been an important 
one for the driver, both in good weather and 
bad. In rain, sleet, snow and fog it has been 
difficult to keep the windshield free enough for 
the driver to see ahead clearly. When driving 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The 100 horsepower Mercedes, six cylin- 

der, Aviation Type Model, is the latest 

importation from the Daimler Motor Car 

Company. The Mercedes of today re- 

tains its place as one of the fastest cars 
on the road 





To eliminate the uncomfortable 
drafts which beset passengers in the 
tonneau of any open car, the J-H 
Tonneau Windshield is being 
adopted. Built to fit any car 








Grees-Gun is the name of this 

new device for positive chassis 

lubrication employing nipples 
instead of grease cups 


Eight inches more space for the 
driver is the raison d’ etre of the 
Neville “‘More-Room” steering 
wheel. It is made with spider of pol- 
ished aluminum and rim of walnut 


The newest unit in automotive transporta- 
tion is this Briggs & Stratton Motor 
Scooter, which has a speed of 25 miles 
an hour, cleanliness, very light weight, 
ease of operation, plenty of power for 
moderate hills, a mileage of 100 miles per 
gallon of gasoline, and magneto ignition 


Things We Didn't Have Two Years Ago 


Some New Models in Cars and Incidental Features Which Have Been Brought Out Since the War 
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From the Pacific Coast comes this special Cadillac sedan with a body by And here is a new special Cunningham brougham from which its owner, 
Don Lee, built for Mrs. R. H. Collins, of Grosse Point, Mich. The Miss Dorothy Dalton, beloved of film followers, is about to alight. This 
amount of window space is particularly noteworthy car has a powerful Cunningham engine and a 142-inch wheelbase 





From the custom body department of Hare’s Motors comes this Locomobile, a sporting cabriolet which 

becomes a touring car when the top is completely folded. Note the flat fenders. A wheelbase of 142 

inches gives great riding comfort in this car, which is finished in fawn color with upholstery and enamel 
fittings to match 





Tire trouble is greatly reduced on this 1914 chain driven Simplex of Miss A long, low dignified vehicle for town use is this special Renault cabriolet 
Harriet Danziger, of New York, by using 36 x 6 truck tires on the rear. which has a 40-60-hp. Renault motor and the enormous wheelbase of 147% 
This veteran of 130,000 miles has a new body by Schildwachter inches. The treatment of the lines of the radiator is interesting 


Supercars for the Discriminating Motorist 


New Custom-made Vehicles of Charm and Interest 
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(1) Sketch for a double-breasted, 
three-button sacque of plain 
blue cotton tub material to be 
worn without waistcoat. A 
boater straw hat with coloured 
band, white cheviot shirt, light 
blue and black striped tie, and 
black and white shoes with blue 
and gray lisle socks 
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(2) Sketch for a single-breasted, 
three-button sacque of white 
cotton tub material worn with 
a waistcoat. A fine green and 
white striped shirt and collar 
is combined with a plain brown 
foulard tie, a boater straw with 
brown band, and brown and 
white shoes 


For The Well Dressed Man 


Tub Cotton Stuffs for Sacque Suits and Gay Shirting Materials are the Note for Summer 


UB cotton clothes are the very 

smartest things a man can 

have this summer. They are, 
by far, the most comfortable type 
of clothes for the country, and are 
not to be compared, in this respect, 
with the usual combination of white 
flannel trousers and homespun 
jackets. Flannels and homespun 
are not particularly cool materials, 
hor are they nearly so fresh looking 
as a suit of white duck or one of 
the dark mixtures in cotton stuffs 
which come in blue, grays, greens, 
brown, tan and taupe. ‘The figure 
in sketch 1 is wearing a double- 
breasted suit of blue cotton stuff 
without a waistcoat. This model 





N ote the 


inally had from the tailor. There- 
fore, any tub cotton material is 
much more practical, for it retains 
its colour and texture better, and is 
much cooler and fresher in appear- 
ance. 

A man does not want to look 
carefully dressed on the links. In 
fact, the chic of golf clothes de- 
pends on a note of carelessness in 
the loose hanging jacket, baggy 
knickers and a hat or cap which 
has the air of an old friend. In 
sketch 3 jacket and knickers have 
purposely been suggested of two dif- 
ferent weaves of material inthe same 
shade. A diamond weave jacket 
with herringbone knickers, instead 


may be made in a brown, gray or 
green mixture, according to one’s 
taste. There is nothing conspicuous 
about these tub clothes, for the gen- 
eral effect is the same as that of a 
suit of Palm Beach material or 
flannel mixture. 

lhe figure in sketch 2, a three- 


(A) This square 
cornered im- 
ported traveling 
bag is unusually 
roomy and has a 
hood over the 
opening as a 
special guard 
against the in- 
evitable rain and 
dust. Price $95.00 


shape and way 
in which a rac- 
ing kit bag is 
fastened by a 
strap and pad- 
lock. This light 
bag carries more 
than its appear- 
ance would war- 
rant. Price $65.00 


of two different widths of herring- 
bone, as in the illustration, would 
make an equally attractive com- 
bination and give the same effect of 
careless chic. ‘Tub materials for 
knickers for summer wear are a 
suggestion to bear in mind, for the 
reason that on a very hot day they 


Piece white duck, is the smartest 

possible summer turn-out for the beach or the 
ultra fashionable summer resorts. It is, of 
course, a luxury, inasmuch as one must have 
4 fresh one each time it is worn, for white 
clothes need to be discarded with the first signs 
of stain. White flannel trousers are not good 
for more than two wearings without being sent 
to the cleaners, and unfortunately few cleaners 
return them the same shade of white they orig- 





are more cool and comfortable for 
walking than tweeds. It is not unusual abroad 
to see men in shorts on the links, and there is no 
question but they are a most sensible garb for 
summer golfing. 

In America, we have no social season in 
town, as there is abroad, therefore we do not 
have to wear morning coats, top hats, the stiffest 
of stiff collars during the hot days of June and 
July, but assume, more or less, the country 
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attitude from May till October. The Ameri- 
can routine of life in summer, for the average 
man, is four or five days in town and the re- 
mainder of the week in the country. The one 
fact to bear in mind is to dress in a manner 
which allows one to keep as cool and comfort- 
able as possible. Soft shirts, light suits and 
straw hats are the essentials of a summer 
wardrobe in America. A soft shirt is permis- 
sible in town in America from June to Septem- 
ber, whereas in London or Paris it is not. 
The most practical type of summer sacque 
is the double-breasted coat. No waistcoat need 
be worn with a double-breasted coat, which 
means one less article of clothing with a conse- 
quent gain in coolness. At the same time a 
man’s shirt, belt, etc., are not generally exposed 
to the world, so that the effect is not so negligé 
as that of a single-breasted jacket worn with- 
out a waistcoat. No matter how well his 
clothes may be made, a man cannot look de- 
cently dressed with a soft shirt and belted trou- 
sers when wearing a single-breasted jacket open 
to the breeze—a frequent sight on our streets 
in summer. If you notice carefully, the larger 
the man’s stomach, the more open he wears his 
coat, and the more shirt and belt front you see. 
A vogue for double-breasted coats would spare 
us this avoidable and unattractive spectacle. 
The time has come when even the most timid 
man no longer need be afraid of colour and gay 
stuffs. No shirt material is considered too 
gay, and homespuns and flannels may be had 
in all colours. Pale blue, mauve and green 
tweed overcoats are the vogue abroad this 
spring, and checks are again coming into favor. 
The success of a man’s toilet depends upon 
how he combines his colors, and his plain and 
figured surfaces. He need not mind how 
many colours he wears, but he must not wear 
too many different figured materials at once. 
For example, the shirting materials shown at 
the bottom of the third page of this article, 
should be worn with a suit of neutral cloth 
and a plain colour or striped tie, but not in 
combination with any of the figured foulards 
which are coming out. A figured foulard tie 
should be worn with a plain colour or a fine 
striped shirt. A strikingly patterned material 
for a suit should be combined with a one-tone 








(C) A golf jacket and knickers of imported En- 
glish homespun from the foreign market shows 
a loosely cut type of coat with ordinary flap 
pockets, three buttons inverted plaits behind 
the shoulders to allow a swing and half belt 























(3) Sketch for a golf jacket and knickers of 
tan homespun in the same pattern of weave 
though the herringbone of the knickers is larger 
than that of the jacket. This idea may be 
carried out in materials of contrasting patterns 





(D) A domestic hat of light gray 
with a dark contrasting band which 
though made in a light weight felt 
has sufficient body to hold its 
shape like the smart imported hat 


shirt and a plain or polka dot tie. Any num- 
ber of colours may be combined, but only one 
well defined pattern in material should be 
worn at one time. This rule, if kept in mind, 
will prevent a man going very far afield in 
the matter of good taste. It is smarter to wear 
contrasting colours now than to have socks and 
ties and handkerchiefs to match. 

A word about the shopping possibilities 
shown in this issue. Photographed in C, is an 
imported English two-piece golf suit of home- 
spun of moderate price. The English golfing 
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jacket is less “tricky” tham our own home 
product, because all English goods are con- 
servative and will always remain so; but 
Britain is the home of golf, so one can be sure 
that in their golf jackets the game may be 
played to its best advantage. 

The cambric handkerchiefs for evening wear 
in I, J, K, and L, are the last word offered by 
Paris this season. It is a novel idea to apply 
a design of white on white and the result wil] 
be seen to be attractive and successful. In the 
photograph O, is a most successful and smart 
dinner tie. It is knotted twice and produces 
two ends minus the usual loops. This gives it 
neat effect, and, as it is cut quite wide, it ap- 
pears quite full. Wide, full dress ties are now 
the correct thing to wear. However, the shops 
have proved slow in making them up, so that, 
in most cases, they have to be made to order, 
Two to two and a half inches is the proper 
width for black or white dress ties: 

Our sketch 5, on the last page of this article, 
is of mohair or alpaca bathing shorts intended 
to be worn over a jersey upper. Last season 
we illustrated the alpaca shorts as a suggestion 
to our readers and the shops, and had no end 
of inquiries as to where they could be obtained. 
At that time no shops had them in stock, but 
this year we have interested several dealers in 
the idea and they are now on the market. The 
idea is not an original one on our part. They 
are to be had abroad, and two seasons ago were 
worn on the beach to the exclusion of almost 
every other type of bathing attire for the very 
good reason that they are cool and light and 
dry at once, and, when one comes from the 
water, do not cling to the body in the way of 
heavier materials which hold the water longer. 

A man should be most careful about his 
bathing attire. He is more conspicuous on the 
beach than at any other one time in his career, 
except at his own wedding. Of the great 
variety of colours and plain and figured jersey 
materials for bathing uppers and trunks, plain 
dark remains the best choice. Dark colours make 
the body look slighter. A bathing upper and 
trunks of different shades tend to make a man 
appear shorter than he actually is, and jersey 
uppers with horizontal stripes apparently take 
off several inches in height. Hence it should 





(C1) The knickers for the jacket shown in the 
opposite column are cut full and have ad- 
justable buttoned cuffs over which the stock- 
ings are drawn, The knickers are cut high 
in the English manner. Price of suit $60.00 
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not be the choice of a stout man for beach 
attire. 

The shops are offering very attractive and 
practical beach robes of striped French flannel 
for this season. They are the newest, smartest, 
ayest things imaginable. Roman stripes on 
bright blue, yellow and light gray grounds with 
initials embroidered on the breast pocket in 
daring colours. The average price of such 
robes is about fifty dollars. 

Sea bathing, as a popular summer sport, did 
not come into vogue in England until the reign 
of George the Third. He was recommended 
sea baths by his physicians, and, at that sig- 
nal, the whole of Brighton took to sea bathing. 
But there were no costumes accredited to the 
beach, and the belles and dandies of the day 
used to drive to the sea and take their dip 
nude from little rude pavilions at the water’s 
edge. The documents of the day give us a 
picture of one of this company dashing from 
the dressing tent into the sea and out again at 
an opportune moment. Of course, there was 
no lying about the beach, and if there had been 
it would have been well out of the sun, for no 
gentleman of the period exposed himself to sun- 
burn, any more than the women did. It was as 
unfashionable to boast tan then as it is fash- 
ionable now. There is no beach abroad, at the 
present time, where a man is not allowed to 
wear bathing trunks only if he wishes. It is 
only in America that prudish regulations are 
enforced. Even a one-piece bathing suit is not 
allowed, as a rule, and trunks are considered 
“indecent.” 

How the world of fashion changes and re- 
peats itself with time! The very latest thing 
from London is the Comte D’Orsay waistcoat 
—in blue and yellow flannel—a high rolled 
Byronic looking collar, the points full and 
crossing. The smart young blood still at the 
Varsity, who has an 18th century leaning to- 
ward the ornate in dress, is seen about Mag- 
dalen, coatless and displaying a waistcoat that 
suggests the rich kingdom of the movies. The 
famous Mrs. Trollope whose bitter but amus- 
ing quill once hurled so much vituperation at 
shirt sleeved America has at last met a rebuke 
—the young British blood now appears in shirt 
sleeves. 

Of course this is only an example of the 
daring of the young, but even the staid in 
England have undergone a change, just as the 
rest of the world, since the war. Not every 
man in the stalls of a London theatre is dressed 











(F) These printed linens 
made up with pleated 
fronts and double-white 
cuffs are $19.80, includ- 
ing tax. They should be 
worn with white collars 
and a solid coloured tie 
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now as in the days before 1914. Even for the 
season the morning coat and top hat have been 
discarded by those who de not care for them 
in favor of the lounge suit. In our father’s 
day no gentleman would have considered him- 
self a self-respecting “man about-town” in any- 
thing but his topper during the London season. 

During the last September season in Venice 
the unheard of happened when any number of 
smart men appeared at parties, where royalties 
were present, in their dinner jackets. No one 
seemed to mind in the least, though it is a 
distinct breach of etiquette according to the 
usual standards. Is it the American influence? 
It is supposed to be. However, if it is,every- 
one takes to it quite easily and it seems to be 
our contribut’ . to the fashion. 

Americar - made shoes have become the 
vogue in Fra. _ and the shops in little out of 
the way towns in Spain carry ready-made 
clothes bearing Rochester and Chicago trade 
marks. 

Men do not wear mourning to the degree that 
was once considered correct. It is entirely a 
matter of one’s personal feeling whether mourn- 
ing is worn or not, and no form of mourning 
can be said to have a preference over another. 
A black band on the sleeve and a black tie is 
all that is necessary. Naturally, with these, no 
conspicuous shirt or suit or gay tweed coat 
quite go, but the choice is a very elastic one 
and a man who is quietly dressed is in good 
taste for mourning. In fact, he is far less no- 
ticeable than when dressed all in black with 
black kid gloves and all the horrors that ac- 














(H) The above shirting materials are designs in one or more colours on a white ground and 

should be made up with semi-stiff pleated fronts and double white cuffs and worn with a 

white collar for town wear. For country wear, a collar of the same material and a wrist band 
is the correct model. A soft shirt of this type may be worn in town in mid-summer 


company them. The world at large, has be- 
come much more simple in the matter of what 
is, and what is not, correct. That note, in 
itself, is the vogue of the moment in all matters 
of fashion and taste. We do not live in a 
formal age. No occasions are formal, in the 
strict sense of the word. The smarter the party, 
the less formal it is. Long stiff dinner parties 
are no longer given. Dinner is short, a few 
people about a small table, and on to bridge 
or some other party or parties. That is the 
order of the day and one lives and dresses ac- 
cordingly. An informal and intimate exist- 
ence is bound to reflect itself in an informal 
and individual style of dress. All this is 
usually attributed to a mannerless and de- 
cadent generation, for, to us, it seems far more 
sensible to reflect that in every age the garb 
has been an outward symbol of the current 
thought, and let it go at that. 


(4) Sketch for a double-breasted three-but- 
ton light gray flannel sacque suit to be 
worn without a waistcoat. The material 
has pale blue double stripes far apart 
and is combined with a solid blue cheviot 
shirt and collar, and a solid brown tie 


(E) All-over printed designs on linen and cot- 
ton have quite replaced stripes, and no shirt- 
ing material, however gay, is now in bad taste 


(G) For an ideal country 

shirt with collar at- 

tached and a close fitting 

wrist band or a_ short 

tennis sleeve; made to 

order for $17.30, includ- 
ing tax 


















(I) These are the latest handker- 
chiefs from Paris, applied hem- 
stitched designs on thin cam- 
bric. In this case the ap- 
plied design is used only as a 
space for initialing. Price $2.50 





(K) In this case the applied de- 
sign has a square set into one 
corner of the border to allow of 
any initialing. For evening 
wear they should be initialed 
black or white. Price $2.50 





(M) A pair of woven silk cord 

braces with no elastic fabric to 

stretch or rot away. The but- 

ton holes are bound in white 

kid. These braces come in 
all colors. Price $4.50 























(5) Vanity Fair’s suggestion is a jersey bathing 
upper worn with dark blue or black bag alpaca 
trunks, which are cut full with a waist band 
and drawn up with a cord, over which a white 
belt is worn. It is the most practical bathing 
trunk we know for summer. Price $10.00 








If you care to buy articles illus- 
trated in the Well Dressed Man De- 
partment, Vanity Fair will gladly tell 
you the manufacturer’s name or the 
dealer from whom they may be pur- 
chased. Simply indicate the article 
and the page on which it is pictured. 
If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it 
for you. In that case, enclose your 
check drawn to the order of the Van- 
ity Fair Publishing Co. There is no 
charge for these services. 





4 (O) A black satin dinner 
tie with very wide ends 
which ties in a double knot, 
Nroducing two single ends 
and no loops. Price $1.75 


(P) For a man’s motor, a 
wooden ash receiver lined 
with dark leather and con- 
taining a match box and 
silver cigarette case remains 
in the car. Price $18.00 t 
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(J) Another applied design ona 
cambric handkerchief which is 
used to set off the initial. Note 
the initialing space is oval in- 
stead of round to allow of any 
choice in lettering. Price $2.50 











(L) One of the most attractive 
of the applied design type of 
handkerchief is this example of 
tiny squares which run along 
the hem and multiply at each 
of the four corners. Price $4.00 





(N) Imported, ribbed black silk 
sock for evening wear. It has 
a flat sole applied at the edges 
and toe cap lined with white 
cambric to prevent its wearing. 


Price $9.80, inc. tax 
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I'm_ speedy and sure with my service. 
€ moment you're ready, it’s there— 
And no worry or need to be nervous. 
“Campbell's all” is my score against care. 





Se 





“Ready?” “Serve!” 


In just a little more time than it takes to say it, 
your plate of Campbell's Soup, steaming and 
deliciously hot, stands ready on the table. No fuss, no 
bother. You have all the enjoyment, while the work 
is done for you beforehand in Campbell’s famous 
kitchens. 











Campbell’s Tomato Soup 





3 The pure essence of tomatoes that ripen on the vine 
; in the sunshine, blended with granulated sugar, 
r creamery butter, and other enticing ingredients, is 
bs delightfully appetizing. Serve it as a Cream of 
4 Tomato, and you have a pleasing variation even more 
nourishing and invigorating. 

A new Campbell’s Soup 


Campbell’s Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that everybody likes— 
has been added to Campbell's famous 21 “kinds.” Ask your grocer for it. 


: 21 kinds 15c a can 
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A, Adventure in Chocolates 


A sincere effort to achieve a new excellence in the famous 
Whitman Chocolates, and to pack them in a treasure chest that 
suggests how valuable they are. 

Before we published any word of praise about this Pleasure 
Island package twenty thousand pound boxes were distributed 
and the glowing praise we received is sufficient evidence that the 
American candy-loving public appreciates every bit of painstaking 
care to serve it better. 

We invite lovers of chocolates to examine this odd, attractive 
package and taste the contents. 

For sale only by those selected stores everywhere, in practically 
every town in every state, that are accredited agents for the sale 
of Whitman products. 

Whitman’s Pleasure Island package is the new member of 
Whitman’s Quality Group of package chocolates and confections 
which includes the SAMPLER. 


PLEASURE 
ISLAND 
\ Package 


ee, 






4 ; 
STEPHEN F. ay 






WHITMAN & SON, Inc. = F 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. ah ay Apologies 
New York Branch, Chicago Branch, . to R. L. S. 


215 W. 33rd Street 1537 Michigan Ave., South 











Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 
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A Henri-Labourdette roadster on Turcat-Méry chassis, 
with curved body line, concave sides, skeleton fenders 
and sunken rear seat. A very fast looking car for three 


Styles in European Cars 


By GERALD BISS 





This blue Rolls-Royce sport car, with aluminum hood, movable aluminum 
deck, tonneau shield, neat disc wheels and body by Barker, is the new 
vehicle of Viscount Curzon, M. P. The lamps are interestingly placed 





Here is the eight-cylinder-in-line engine of 
the new British Leyland car, a remarkably 
neat and rugged mechanical installation 





Flexible, free from vibration, with unusual spring suspension, vacuum- 
assisted brakes and the 40-hp. engine shown above, the Leyland car 18 
attracting much attention on account of its many mechanical innovations 
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Some examples of 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


(current and coming) 
founded on the work of 
the world’s great authors 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show them 





A Cosmopolitan production 
“Humoresque” 
by Fannie Hurst. 


Hugh Ford’s: British peageen 
“The Call of Yout 
By Henry Arthur _ i 
Made in England’s most beautiful 
locations by an American director. 


William DeMille’s production of 
Sir James M. Barrie’s famous play 
“What Every Woman Knows,” 
with Tole Wilson 
and Conrad Nagel. 


Elsie Ferguson 
in “Sacred and Profane Love.” 
William D. Taylor’s production 
of Arnold Bennett’s play in which 
Miss Ferguson appeared 
on the stage. 


Sir James M. Barrie’s “Sentimental 
Tommy.” An immortal masterpiece 
ar to life by an all-star cast. 

Directed by John S. Robertson, who 
made “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. i 


“Appearances” by Edward Knoblock, 
A Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David Powell 


George Melford’s production 
“The Wise Fool” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
A drama of the northwest, 
by the author and director of 
“Behold my Wife!” 


“The Mystery Road,” 
A British production with 
avid Powell, 
from E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 


William A. Brady’s production “‘Life”’ 
y Thompson Buchanan. 

From the melodrama which ran a 
year at the Manhattan Opera 
House, and was acclaimed 
the biggest production 
ever staged. 


Dorothy Dalton in “The Curse,” 
an adaptation of the famous novel by 
Phillips Oppenheim 
“Jeanne of the Marches.” 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment.” 
Specially written for the star by the 

author of “Three Weeks.” 


William DeMille’s 
“The Lost Romance,” 
By Edward Knoblock. 
A specially written screen story. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Wealth,” 
By Cosmo Hamilton. 
A story of New York’s artistic 
Bohemia. 


“Bella Donna” 
The thrilling, colorful romance by 
Robert Hichens, to be pro- 
duced with a star cast. 


Roscoe ‘‘Fatty” Arbuckle 
in a specially written story by 
George Pattullo. 
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The Greatest Living Authors Are 
Now Working With Paramount 


ARAMOUNT has assembled, and main- 

tains, perfection and completeness of 
personnel and mechanical equipment in its 
immense studios in Los Angeles, Long 
Island City and London. 


But all this stupendous equipment of 
organized resource, of actors, actresses, 
directors and their knowledge and art, and 
science—all these things are not enough to 
make one single Paramount Picture. 


For Shakespeare was right when he said, 
“The Play’s the Thing.” 


And a play is not a mere physical chattel. 
A play must be an utterance: it must be 
sentiment and emotion: hope and fear: good 
and evil: love and hate: laughter and tears. 


It is by the genius of great authors that 
plays are created. Many of these people 
you know: for even in spite of the cold 
limitations of the printed page, they are 
famous: through the unpicturesque medium 
of printers’ ink they have already stirred 
your emotions, evoked your wonder, in- 
spired your admiration. 


Sir James M. Barrie you know: and 
Joseph Conrad, and Arnold Bennett, Robert 
Hichens, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Elinor Glyn, Edward Knoblock, 
W. Somerset Maugham, Thompson Buchan- 
an, Avery Hopwood, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Cosmo Hamilton, Edward Sheldon, Samuel 





Merwin, Harvey J. O’Higgins and George 
Pattullo. 


All these famous authors are actually in 
the studios writing new plays for Paramount 
Pictures, advising with directors, using the 
motion picture camera as they formerly 
used the pen. They have every one of them 
realized the infinitely greater scope for ex- 
pression offered to their genius by the me- 
dium of modern motion pictures when re- 
enforced by the stupendous producing and 
distributing resources of the Paramount 
organization. 


Paramount has first call, too, on the 
greatest American stories in the greatest 
American magazines when the stories are 
suitable for the films. 


Every form of printed or spoken drama 
that might be suitable for Paramount Pic- 
tures is examined. Everything useful pub- 
lished in Italian, Spanish, German or 
French is steadily translated. 


The interest and importance that these 
facts hold for you is this: A still greater 
“Paramount.” A still higher level of artis- 
tic achievement. 


It means that in the future, as in the 
past, as you approach your theatre and see 
the legend “A Paramount Picture,” you will, 
as always, “Know before you go” that you 
will see the best show in town. 








jg ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE LLAS: 


‘AMOUS a, ~LASKY CORPORATION ; 


Ag CECIL B. DE MILLE Director General 
YORK 
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The Custom Made Tire 


Converse Cords add a touch of distinction to 
the handsomest motor car. 


Of beautiful ebony black rubber—massive and 
rugged—the Converse “Compression Tread” 
not only looks like long mileage but delivers it. | 


And when you strike a wet streak—an oily bit 
of road surface—quick as lightning a battery | 
of sure-footed suction grips goes into action. 
Converse Cords are the nearest thing to 100% 
anti-skid that the motoring world has seen. 


With their striking good looks and game 
endurance, Converse Cords are the distinctive 
tire for the fine car. 









CONVERSE 
‘ RUBBER SHOE | 


COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS. | 

SERVICE BRANCHES 

New York Chicago 

300 Amsterdam Ave. 618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
BOSTON 

891 Boylston Street 
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A Panhard 18-22-hp. cabriolet by Maison Labourdette with pointed radia- 
tor, slanting windshield, bulbous stern, ribbed running board and 4-cyl. 


Silent 


Knight 


engine. The top is fully coflapsible. Disc wheels 


More of the European Cars 


New British and Continental Designs 





PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN J. IDE 


Million-Guiet skiff torpedo on Panhard chassis with rounded rear deck, 
disappearing top, small semi-circular doors and peculiar treatment of 


mouldings. 





The boat type of lines are increasingly popular in Europe 





PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN J. IDE 


This Belgian D’Ieteren limousine on Metalurgique chassis has a domed 
roof, a countersunk tool box supporting steps for the front seats and large 


rear trunk. 


Note the wire wheels and method of carrying spare wheel 





A novelty is this light English 30-98-hp. Vauxhall-Velox sedan on a 114- 
inch wheelbase, with seats for four, very wide door, movable front — 
large windows and oddly curved top. The tiny sidelamps are streamline 
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The Stutz car has a distinguished appearance 
—its lines are strong and bold but dignified 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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(xc you Buying a new car this season 


—or going over the ofA one? 


In either case, the top is important — 
especially nowadays when flops are Rept 
up practically all the time. 
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Jap Mateual 


ié a bit mare expensive—that’ why aforat 
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don't find it on every car. 
€ 


The surface coaling of PANTASOTE 
Which contains na a er er 
compositian exclusive ta PANTASOTE. 
It in ee em. etnd’d insurance of 


Wearing qualities and manth-after- 


month fresh Ness. 














Look for this Pantasote Label inside 

the top — it protects you against 

substitution which is not uncommon. 
We are sending samples of PANTASOTE 
and a list of local top makers to car 
owners who answer our national advertising. 
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A Japanese limousine body built by hand on a Jordan chassis, snapped in 
front of the Crown Prince’s Palace in Tokyo 


Body Building in Japan 


By HI SIBLEY 


ITHIN the last few years, and 

particularly since the war, the 

body builders of Japan have 
made great strides in developing their 
art. Before the war it was customary 
to import closed cars from Europe; 
when the European makers became un- 
able to supply closed cars, American 
chassis were imported and bodies were 
built in Japan. This practice has con- 
tinued, and, although there is always a 
certain preference for the imported 
body, at least 75% of the closed cars 
now in use in Japan have Japanese- 
made bodies. 

In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that the size of the Japanese is 
an important factor in the building of 
closed bodies. The Japanese body is 
usually at least two or three inches 
lower than the body of American or 
European manufacture, and it is the 
rule to place a seven-passenger body on 
what is usually considered a five-pas- 
senger chassis. 

So far, the Japanese body builders 
have confined themselves to bodies of 
wood. Their traditional skill as cabinet 
makers particularly adapts itself to this 
work, and really remarkable results are 
obtained in this medium. Of course, 
the wooden bodies are far heavier than 
the modern all-aluminum body now so 
popular in America. 

It is customary to use Japanese ash 
for all the frames. Cherry is used for 
panelling and roofing, and various kinds 
of hard woods for interior decoration, 
where carving is required. 

The treatment of lines is usually very 
good. The difference in head room re- 
quired is a great help in this respect, 


and a long, low effect is readily 
achieved. 


HOWEVER, it is in the finish that 
the Japanese bodies particularly 
excel. It might be said that these 
bodies are not painted but are lac- 
quered, for the process followed is es- 
sentially the same as lacquering and the 
materials employed are identical. 

A priming-coat of vegetable oils is 
first applied. On this priming-coat the 
base of the finish is built up, consisting 
of the extract obtained from the 
Urushi-no-Ki, or Japan Tree, which is 
sometimes known as the Lacquer Tree. 
To this extract is added a small amount 
of colouring matter. Each successive 
layer is applied cold, allowed to dry 
without the application of heat and 
then rubbed in by hand with a very 
fine grade of sandpaper, cold water be- 
ing used as a moistener. 

After the necessary number of coats 
have been applied, rubbed in and dried, 
the finish is given a buffing with cham- 
ois, and the job is completed. No var- 
nish is used. 

Unfortunately, the Urushi-no-Ki ex- 
tract does not lend itself to many colour 
combinations, and dark grey, crimson, 
dark blue and black are the only col- 
ours usually attempted. Of these, the 
black, which lends itself to a very high 
lustre, is considered the best. 

The body illustrated is on a Jordan 
chassis of only 127 inches wheelbase. 
and is finished in the black above re- 
ferred to. The interior is in a very 
light shade of brown whipcord. The 
effect is good, and the finished car 1s 
really a very dignified closed vehicle. 


Knut Hamsun the Seeker 


(Continued from page 30) 


Otto Weininger pronounced the story 
of these two exasperating lovers to be 
“perhaps the most beautiful novel ever 
written.” 

But meanwhile Hamsun had achieved 
literary success. And what does he 
think of that? He tells us in Shallow 
Soil. He thinks of it in terms which at 
first glance suggest the attitude of any 
popular American fiction magazine to- 
ward Greenwich Village. There is in 
this book a vast contempt for the life 
of the bohemian literary set, with its 
sponging, its irresponsible love-making, 
its complete irrelevance to the work of 
the world. But, if you look closer, you 
will find something not present in any 
popular American satire of bohemians. 
In American popular ficticn the long- 


haired bohemian lover is kicked down- 
stairs by the business-man husband, and 
it appears that his wife has not been 
really interested in the intruder. Far 
otherwise is it in Shallow Soil. It is as 
if Hamsun said: “In spite of our spont- 
ing, our idleness, our selfishness, our In- 
difference, they like us, these women. 
They don’t mind being sacrificed on the 
altars of our art. Call us crazy if = 
like, they are just as crazy as we are. 
In a word, it tells, coldly enough, the 
true story of the fascination which men 
of the sensitive and intellectual type: 
however unscrupulous they are, have 
for women. It is as though men of this 
type had something on “masculine men, 
though just what the devil only know:! 
(Continued on page 94) 
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HE PACKARD CAR stays young a very long time. 
Itsappearanceis permanently expressive of good taste. 
The materials in the Packard, and the workmanship 
spent upon these materials, alike offer the extreme 
resistance to wear. Whether the one you choose be a Single-Six 
or a Twin-Six Packard, it will serve you for many years, and 
through all that time from beginning to end, will serve you finely. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY: DETROIT 
The Packard Twin-Six Touring The Packard Single-Six Touring 


$6000 at Detroit $2975 at Detroit 


Usk the man who owns one 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & Co.*¢ TROY, NY. 
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The Better Motoring of To-day 


(Continued from page 66) 


into the sun, the glare has been a source 
of much discomfort. Both of these dis- 
advantages are in the process of elimi- 
nation through the introduction of auto- 
matic and hand-operated windshield 
cleaners and various types of sunshade 
visors. 

What one of us has not lost time and 
temper lifting out the front or rear seat 
to get tools and spare parts from under- 
neath? This has been one of the most 
archaic features of modern automobiles. 
Many of the 1921 cars are supplied 
with neatly arranged, locking tool pock- 
ets in the doors and drawers under the 
seats wnich slide out without disturb- 
ing the passengers. Presently all cars 
will be similarly equipped. 

A number of methods are being fol- 
lowed to do away with the inconveni- 
ence formerly attendant upon the rais- 
ing of side curtains. In the California 
type of top and some others, neat 
panels, equipped with plate glass win- 
dows, are slipped quickly and firmly 
into place. In another system the cur- 
tains lie flat under the roof and can be 
pulled down and up like window shades. 
Great improvement has been noticed in 
the design and construction of side cur- 
tains within the past two years and 
much more will be apparent within the 
next two. 

Among other fittings of recent inven- 
tion and application which have given 
us an infinitely better car to-day than 
we had two years ago, might be men- 
tioned the different kinds of signals 
which, when placed on the back of the 
car, tell the drivers of machines behind 
of the intentions of the operator as re- 
gards turning and stopping; snugly fit- 
ting radiator covers which protect the 
water system and engine from the icy 
blasts of winter; parking lights, the ob- 
ject of which is to promote compliance 
with laws and save current from the 
battery; and the many styles of rear- 
view mirrors which enable the driver to 
see the road behind him without turn- 
ing his head. 

There is not a manufacturer in Amer- 
ica who is not to-day turning out a 
better car than he produced at the end 
of the war. The unusual spring suspen- 
sion on the little Overland Four, the 
many mechanical innovations on the 
Studebaker Light Six, the new engine 
and body lines on the 1921 Paige 
models, the improved hood and radiator 
design on the Reo and the Franklin; 
the Packard Fuelizer; the arrangement 
of compartments for carrying parcels 
and the little light under the hood in 
the new National, the dignified closed 
bodies on the Stutz and Mercer, the 
new engine in the Marmon and the 
dozen or so radical innovations on 
the latest Pierce-Arrows are all evidences 


of the progress which has been made 
in the past two years The Dort, Buick 
Allen, Scripps-Booth and Grant of 192] 
are as far ahead of theiz predecessors 
in mechanical features and comfortable 
riding qualities as are the Moon, Oak- 
land, Oldsmobile, Elgin, Haynes, Jor- 
dan, Liberty, Templar, Saxon, Lexing- 
ton, and Roamer over the cars which 
carried those nameplates in 1918. 

Not only is improvement being shown 
in the cars themselves, but in the con- 
ditions under which they are operated. 
Road building in the United States is 
going ahead slowly but surely. Immense 
sums are being spent on this vital work 
and presently we shall have a highway 
system at least the equal of any other 
in the world. 

Great agitation is taking place to re- 
duce the number of automobile acci- 
dents. It has been proven time and 
again by official investigation that in 
three-quarters of automobile accidents 
the pedestrian is at fault. Nevertheless, 
the most active steps being taken to 
eliminate this bugbear of the motor 
world is coming from the industry itself, 
The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has inaugurated an extensive 
and expensive campaign of education to 
banish the reckless driver from the road 
and to change the attitude of the crowd 
in the street toward the motorist for its 
own protection. 

Among the recent happenings in mo- 
tordom the most interesting is the an- 
nouncement that the Peugeot Automo- 
bile Company of France is organizing 
an American company to build Peugeot 
cars at a factory to be located in New 
England. The building of foreign cars 
in the United States has been tried be- 
fore, but the companies which are doing 
it now or intend to do it in the near 
future have adopted entirely new prin- 
ciples and their experiment will be in- 
teresting to watch. 

The conditions in the automobile in- 
dustry have been anything but happy 
since last June. From every part of 
the country, however, come reports of 
increased buying on the part of the pub- 
lic, which should be encouraging to 
everyone who wants to see America pro- 
gress in the matter of automotires, or 
who is a stockholder in any of the big 
companies. Early fall should, barring 
unexpected unheavals, see a return to 
normal conditions. In the meantime, 
the summer is coming with its vaca- 
tion periods. This year more than ever 
before the attention of the motorist 1s 
being occupied with the increasingly im- 
portant subject of motor camping. In 
the next issue we hope to have some- 
thing to say on this subject, especially 
about special camping bodies and the 
latest things in camping equipment. 
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Douse BROTHERS 


A car which thoroughly deserves its 
very remarkable popularity. Eminently 
practical in all kinds of weather. Fin- 
ished and fitted in excellent good taste 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BrotHers, DETROIT 
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For fit and wear—for complete Summer 
satisfaction, we recommend our 


Sweaters and Hose of Camel’s Hair 


Spring Days are Golf Days 


AY again and the Links are calling! 
Overhead the sky is bright and 
underfoot the young turf is springy. Then 
to rise while the dew’s still on the grass; 
a long ball and a straight ball far down the 
middle of the fairway. Life is again worth 
the living! 


But here’s a sport with niceties; your 


clubs, your stance, your clothes—all must 


be right. 


We suggest as extremely worthy of your 
confidence the Accessories photographed 
above. A light summer-weight Sweater of 
Tan Camel’s Hair Yarn at $16.50. Neat 
and well-fitting Hose of the same material, 
$5.00; and a Cap to match your Golf 
Suit, $3.50. 


Orders by mail receive our prompt and carcful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 





Reg. Trade Mark 
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‘Matthew Mark Mohammed Dow 


(Continued from page 36) 





and dropped his head to the table. In 
silence he sat thus for another minute. 
Something burned inside him. Thought 
was gone from him. Only through his 
head ran a whirl of ideas. All the friend- 
liness and respect of these people, then, 
was mere show, without foundation. 
They respected him—at a distance, but 
he might not come near them. In 
tastes, sympathies, ideals, and conduct, 
he was white; but these people saw him 
as not quite one of them—pitied him, 
patronised him, approved him as a good 
fellow and honest citizen, as they might 
approve an ex-convict working his way 
back to decency. But—but—only so 
far might he come back. He was black. 
Very well, then, by God, he would be 
black. In that moment his heart turned 
to the colour of his skin. 


ND suddenly the something that 
burned within him flamed up and 
possessed him. And deep in his heart 
rose a dreadful long cry that he had 
heard before in dreams; the cry of the 


| forest—a high, lugubrious howl from 


the dark undergrowth. 

He jerked his head from the table. 
He rose sharply from his chair. The 
face that he showed to Mr. Christmas 
was not the face of Matthew Mark 
Mohammed Dow. It was like the sur- 
face of a dark pool disturbed by alien 
stones. Across it ran a hundred angry 


' ripples, brushing one another and meet- 


ing and mixing and producing yet other 
ripples. Then he turned, with flung arms, 
His chair crashed to the floor. With a pat- 
ter of mad feet he shot from the room. 

Mr. Christmas heard the front door 
open and slam. Half-risen from his 
chair, he stared at the parlour door. He 
opened his mouth to say: “Well, I'm 
damned!” But he did not say it; for 
in that instant came from the street a 


| strange noise which brought him fully 
| to his feet; a noise so foreign to the 





| it the goods exhibited. 


London air that it filled him with some- 
thing of horror. It was a long anoma- 
lous cry, laden with the stuff of night- 
mares. Thrice he heard it: Ooo-aaaz- 
eee! Ooo-aaz-eee! Ooo-aaz-eee! And, 
though he knew nothing of jungles, the 
cry, as it shot into his brain, brought 
with it a flashlight image of a vast, 
dim jungle. 

“Good Lord! What've I done?” 

He rushed to the street door. As he 
opened it he saw, in the summer twi- 
light, men and women running in fear. 
He heard furious footsteps, cries of 
warning and alarm. “Stop ‘im! Stop 
‘im! Get outer the way, quick! ‘E's 
mad!” Then a terrific smash of glass 
and metal, and a scream, above which 
rose the jungle howl. Through the 
doorway of an ironmonger’s shop ap- 
peared what was once Matthew Mark 
Mohammed Dow. In his hand he held 
a great steel axe, swinging it right and 
left. His head was crouched to the 
level of his shoulders, his legs bent. A 
cry went up: ’E’s killed Davidson!” 

For a moment he stood alone, while 
at a distance stood awed but alert spec- 
tators. Then he swung the axe at the 
window of the next shop, and tore from 
He tossed them 
right and left. He yelled. He looked 
round, saw the crowd, flew at them. 
They scattered with notable agility. A 
burly dock labourer, as he ran, turned, 
feinted, and swung at Dow’s waist. He 
missed. The axe came down upon him, 
and the great mournful howl floated 
more powerfully across the Island. Dow 
stood over his victim and danced a ter- 
rible slow dance. 

Down the dusky street, shop-keepers 


| were frantically putting up shutters and 


closing doors. Those nearest thought 
only of safety, and went to their cellars. 
Among their glass and goods Dow spent 
himself. Bottles, thrown with mad 


force, flew to far distances and shat- 


tered themselves among the flyin 

But Mr. Christmas did aa be 
stood fumbling at his short beard, and 
saying “Lord! Lord! He'll smash the 
place up. He’s gone off his rocker, | 
must see to it.” 

A constable came at a sprint round 
the corner. “I'll see to this, constable 
This is my affair. If I can get a word 
with him. I was the last he spoke to 
A few words from me may quiet him. 
For the sake of the others I got to see 
it through.” 

“Stop ‘ere, yeh fool,” said the con- 
stable. ‘“Nothing’ll stop him now. We 
shall ’ave to shoot.” 

“No—no. I started him on it. I can 
stop him.” 

He broke from the constable and ran 
towards Dow, who had now reached an 
open space. Behind him lay a trail of 
wounded men and glass and merchan- 
dise. He stood still, grey with sweat. 
His mouth hung open. His eyes blazed. 
The axe swung idly from his right hand. 
Mr. Christmas approached him gently, 


“Dow! Dow! For God’s sake, pull 
up, man. You dunno what you're 
doing.” 


They were foolish words, but he 
could think of none other. He stood 
before Dow, arms outstretched, appeal- 
ing. With a standing jump Dow sprang 
at him, axe brandished. Mr. Christmas 
leapt backward as the axe swerved 
across him, and ran. At a discreet dis- 
tance he stopped. Policemen were 
gathering in force at different points of 
the circle. An inspector appeared, wear- 
ing a holster. 

There came a pause. Dow was pant- 
ing. It seemed that the fury was work- 
ing itself out. Mr. Christmas again 
took some steps toward him, holding 
out a hand. Dow shuffled on his feet 
and swung the axe. He retired. A cat 
scuttered across the street. Dow killed 
it in its run, and looked around. 

So they stood staring, each member 
of the crowd trying to tell his neighbour 
how he would deal with the occasion 
were he in full authority. One man 
moralised on the dirty blacks—one re- 
membered a similar happening some 
years ago—one condemned the ineffi- 
ciency of the police—one attacked the 
Government for allowing the niggers in 
England at all—others 





UT at that moment all gossip and 

speculation ceased, and from the 
crowd came one sharp concerted gasp 
of “Oh, my God! Look!” 

Through the ranks of the watchers 
broke a tiny figure in blue, with bare 
legs and yellow curly hair. 

“Good God! It’s Mr. 
boy!” 

There was a spasm of movement, a 
crackle of comment; sharp shots of 
“Stoppim! Stoppim! Catch ’im!”; 
little squibs of protest and alarm, fum- 
blings after the one clear phrase that 
should command the situation. But ere 
any could move, the child ran swift and 
straight towards the crouching, torn, 
animal figure of Dow. At this there 
was a large rush of the crowd, against 
whom the police fought. ‘Keep back, 
keep back, there! You'll only madden 
him. You can’t do nothing!” ; 

Above this rose the sharp, authorita- 
tive voice of Mr. Christmas. “Don't 
interfere. He knows my boy and he’s 
fond of him. He'll recognise him. This 
may bring him round. The boy can do 


Christmas’s 


anything with him. It's the only 
chance, and I'll take it. It was partly 
my fault.” 


At the moment of the child’s ad- 
vance, Dow was facing in the opposite 
direction, and from the movements of 
his limbs it seemed that the fury was 
reviving within him. He was howling. 
At the sound of the child's step he 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Caron’s gift to Pompadour was 
4 tiny affair, “It isin a ring,” 
he wrote,‘only four lignes [one- 
third inch] in diameter. I have 
contrived a circle around the 
dial, with a little projecting 
hook. Carrying this with the 
finger nail two-thirds around 
the dial, rewinds the watch, It 


runs for thirty hours’ s**% 
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6s ' : ; : .' 
WIST this hookaround the dial,’ murmured an audacious courtier 


to Madame Pompadour in 1752,‘‘as you twist our empire ’round 
your finger!” 


“Watchmaker to Louis XV,” this daring stripling styled himself. The Key- 
less Watch, his shrewd gift to France’s fair dictator in the moonlit gardens 
of Versailles, proved the key to power. Swiftly he rose: music master to 
the royal sisters—secretaryto Louis himself—from Caron,the watchmaker’s 
son to de Beaumarchais, the idol of France, whose “Barber of Seville” and 
“ Varriage of Figaro” hastened the dawn of the Reign of Terror. 


To America, Caron’s gifts were three-fold. His filibuster fleets bore enor- 
mous cargoes of arms to the aid of our Revolutionists; his brilliant dramas 
are cherished to this day by our opera lovers; and his Keyless Watch, 
though too small to be entirely practicable, helped to blaze the trail for 
those modern marvels of dainty compactness and precision— 








The $250 Corsican in white 
gold, with dial of sterling 
silver * « Anunretouched 
photograph e+ @ a's 
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Only golf bag of its kind — “=a 


he this era of progressive 
thought and keen com- 
petition of wits the submis- 
sion of a 
idea” 





The 


BUHRKE __ 
GOLF BAG 


on the market 


“brand new 
is an achievement. 


—_ 


The Buhrke Metal 
Bottom Golf Bag is a 


Distinct Innovation 
T is equipped with a light 
weight metal bottom, 
corrugated with curled edge 
strength and protection— 
very sightly and substantial. 
An indestructible, water 
proof and rust proof bot- 
tom, absolutely guaranteed 
—the delight of golfers 
from coast to coast. 


Another Buhrke Feature That Has Won 
Wide Approval 


| lipped golfer appreciates the convenience of owning 


a partition bag. 


By means of a detachable strap at 


the top of the BUHRKE GOLF BAG, and a felt covered 
strip at the bottom, a simple but very effective partition 
for iron and wooden clubs is afforded. 


vas 





UHRKE GOLF BA 


GS are made of genuine Cowhide 


leathers, highest grades—also in best qualities of can- 


and if for any reason a bag doesn’t come up to our 


representation, it will be cheerfully replaced with a new 


one. 





Buhrke Metal Bottom 


“Look for the Name” 


At all leading depart- 
ment stores, golf shops 
and sporting goods 
stores throughout the 
United States. 


R. H. Buhrke Co. 


(Est. 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
























VANITY FAIR 


New Theatres for Old 


(Continued from page 57) 


He has planned to place within the 
prosceniums of his new theatres, upon 
drops, curtains or gauzes, an illusion of 
moving scenery, partly accomplished 
through varying lights and moving ma- 
terials, and partly through designs pro- 
jected on these surfaces by the motion 
picture machine. Through thousands of 
drawings—made and photographed 
much after the manner of the animated 
cartoons of the movies—he would cre- 
ate an absolutely living and dynamic 
background. This background would 
necessarily out-act the actors, but such 
a method of production is intended 
only for an entertainment in which 
story, action, colour, music, pantomime 
and voice would be fused to create a new 
type of continuous emotional spectacle. 

This is such work as the Russian 
Ballet has given us, pushed to the last 
degree of completion. The Diaghileff 
Ballet, Rosse points out, has added to 
the motion of the actors and the rhythm 
of the music a motionless representa- 
tion, on the backdrop, of the vivid dy- 
namic emotion of the ballet. There has 
always been something of a conflict be- 
tween the moving, living occupants of 
the stage and the static background. 
Rosse proposes to bring the scenery to life. 


The Triumph of the Decorative 


USHED to the last degree, this means 

the elimination of the actor as the 
primary factor in the theatre. This is 
the accusation made against the newer 
designers in all their work. Rosse accepts 
it frankly in the case of the particular 
variety of vivid and emotional enter- 
tainment which has most readily util- 
ized these artists’ talents. He thus 
writes of the product: “From a purely 
esthetic viewpoint the effect of this 
developing of the background at the 
expense of the actor will remake the 
dynamic play. Imagine beyond the 
proscenium a void in which planes and 
bodies will develop themselves in limit- 
less graduations of color and shape in 
one great rhythm with the codrdinating 
music—two-dimentional patterns in ka- 
leidoscopic succession, and these fasci- 
nating patterns formed by the intersec- 
tion of solids, darts of color across a 
sombre background, lines, planes, or 
solids, and symbols of man and sur- 
rounding nature, all emphasizing the 
mood of the music!” 

Frankly, this is the triumph of the 
artificial, the decorative and the styl- 
istic in the theatre. It is the tendency 
toward a _ purely pictorial theatre 


pushed to such limits as almost to be- 
come a glorified and enlarged and im- 
mensely beautified companion of the 
motion picture. 

But this is not all that the “new 
theatre” means to Rosse. We must have 
a theatre for the imaginative and hu- 
manistic drama of words, the drama 
that reaches back to the Greeks and 
forward to new types of plays whose 
emphasis is upon life and its philo- 
sophic and emotional meaning, rather 
than upon mere beauty and excitement. 
It is this theatre that seems ultimate 
and this theatre that Rosse has again 
and again attempted to design in 
sketches such as the one reproduced at 
the bottom of the page. This is in- 
tended for a dance, but the principle of 
a permanent architectural setting with 
a small portion varying, as with the 
Greeks, applies broadly. 

“There are now plays”, says Rosse, 
“and it is safe to predict that there wii] 
be more soon, for which the pure struc- 
tural beauty of an unadorned building 
will be sufficient; such will in fact be 
the only entirely right method of 
mounting them. Nearly all the plays 
of a meditative, analytic nature, all plays 
of words, could thus be acted on a 
beautifully finished platform.” 


The Return of Realism 


Ec is ultimately to this type of play 
and of theatre that Rosse gives allegi- 
ance, although the unguessed opportuni- 
ties of novel and picturesque play of 
moving scenery have stimulated him to 
much immediate effort. The actorless 
stage will decline almost as soon as it is 
accomplished. The other stage will live 
forever. 

“That which will always conquer 
art,” says Rosse, “is reality, life itself. 
In the theatre of to-day two tendencies 
are very evident—one toward a rare 
and precious artificiality, and one 
toward a new and vital realism. The 
first tendency will probably work itself 
out in the actorless theatre. The second 
tendency will probably lead by the way 
of a slow development of the purely 
constructive stage and the oratory plat- 
form to a new type of churchlike thea- 
tre, with reflecting domes, beautiful ma- 
terials, beautiful people—to a revitaliz- 
ing of art by a complete reversal from 
the artificial to the living real. If we 
are going to stay true to the spirit of 
the time, both of these’ tendencies will 
develop side by side until reality car- 
ries the day.” 


The Theatrical Year in Paris 


(Continued from page 41) 


and his friend, Monsieur Benoit Daw, 


arrive in the village of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, ‘intent upon swindling 
a rich villager, Monsieur Edouard 


Lamb, and betraying his daughter, Mlle. 
Mignon Thérése Lamb. Mlle. Mignon 
is the mistress of Monsieur Sacha Jas- 
per, the owner of the village hdtel, but 
succumbs to Monsieur Wallingford’s 
charms one night after the latter has 


| played for her Chopin’s berceuse, op. 
57. Monsieur Wallingford now pro- 


ceeds to defraud his new mistress’ father 
with a covered carpet tack which he 
has invented, but is prevented from 


| doing so through the efforts of Mon- 


sieur Lamb’s mistress, prima ballerina 
of the Théatre Astor in New York. The 
Mlle. Mignon, outraged at her lover’s 
attempt to beguile her father, deserts 
him for his friend, Monsieur Benoit 
Daw. Monsieur Wallingford accepts 


the situation philosophically, announces 
that he will reform and henceforth lead 
a virtuous life, and settles down in the 
village with the ballerina, whom he has 
persuaded to desert Monsieur Lamb, as 
his mistress. ; 

Sept. 22. Théatre des Mathurines. 
Moliére, a biographical drama in five 
acts, by Edmond Renard. Theme: The 
influence of Moliére’s eighteen affaires 
on his life ‘and writings. ; 

Sept. 23. Théatre Porte Saint-Mar- 
tin. Corneille, a biographical drama 10 
six acts, by René Fouillat. Theme: The 
influence of Corneille’s twenty-six af- 
faires on his life and writings. 

Sept. 30. Théatre Sarah Bernhardt. 
Le Petit Lord Fauntleroy, translate 
into French by Laurent Trifouillon- 
Schneider, with Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt in the leading rdle. 

(To Be Continued) 
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HC.8. MOTOR CAR 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. : 
HARRY C. STUTZ, President 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 
TECLA PEARLS 
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HE triumph of Teécla Pearls 
| as true counterparts of the 
genuine deep sea specimen is 
matched only by the conspicu- 
ous failure of all subsequent 
attempts to emulate the ex- 
ample. First in the firmament 
of pearls are Orientals—then 
Téclas—then—solar dust! 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 65) 


the queen. If the king of that suit lies 
to the left of the queen, game is im- 
possible unless the hearts drop. Having 


| no clubs to lead, B passes up the trick, 





and the queen wins. 

The declarer returns the diamond, 
knowing B must have the king guarded, 
and finesses the nine against the jack. B 
would naturally lead one of her two 
equals in hearts, Z winning with the ace, 
and A discarding a spade, as the dia- 
mond would make both dummy’s good. 

It is now a simple matter to lead the 
losing heart, so that B shall have to lead 
spades or diamonds up to dummy, Y 
discarding the losing club. A wins the 
last trick with the ten of clubs, or B 
wins it with the queen of spades, de- 
pending on which hand has the lead for 
the last trick, Y or Z. Even the jack 
of diamonds might win, if B leads the 
spade, which is not good play. 

It is quite true that all the kings 
finessed against in this hand win tricks, 
and that the jack of spades cannot win, 
as the queen is on the wrong side, un- 
less spades are led; but the point is that 


| although the adverse kings win, the de- 


clarer’s queens are not thrown away. 
The Mystery Solved 


T was a duplicate game, for ladies 

only, ten tables playing two deals be- 
fore changing adversaries. In looking 
over the scores, to discover, if possible, 
how they had fallen so far behind the 
winners, who were supposed to be very 
poor players, two of the ladies who 
thought they should have been top, 


| found a deal in which one pair, sitting 


E and W, went game in hearts, while 


| every other pair setting E and W had 


| dropped. He stood limp. 


{ 


lost heavily on that board at any dec- 
laration. 

On asking the pair that played the N 
and S hands at that table for an ex- 
planation of what happened to them, 
the cards were laid out, this being the 
distribution : 














y Q64 

@Ks 

© AQJ8 

@ 10764 
y 985 9s YAKJ7 
ae oe re at 

Ps 7 s 

@KQJ92 @8 

Y 1062 

#Q1092 

> 764 

@A53 


It appears that the play went this 
way. S dealt and passed. W bid a 
spade, N passing and E denying the 
spades with two hearts. A small club 


was led, and dummy went right up with 
the ace, leading a trump, finessing the 
jack and catching all the trumps in the 
N and S hands. 

The eight of spades brought the ace 
from S, who led another club, won by 
N with the king. N then laid down the 
ace of diamonds, following it up with 
the queen, whereupon E played the 
king, announcing that she had the thir- 
teenth trump, which she exhibited, and 
that all dummy’s spades were good. 

Admitted and scored, four odd and 
game, with simple honors. What is the 
matter with it? 

“But how, did she get dummy in to 
make the spades?” demanded one of the 
aggrieved investigators. 

“Really, I don’t remember. We did 
not play the hand out, as we knew the 
spades were all good and she had the 
last trump.” 


Answer to the April Problem 


THs was the distribution in Problem 
XXIII, in which the defence is forced 
to some peculiar discards: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads: Y 
and Z want five tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the eight of diamonds, upon 
which A puts the ace, B discarding a 
heart, as the six in A’s hand still guards 
that suit. If A returns the diamond, B 
discards the king of hearts, to protect 
the clubs. Z can discard from either 
of the black suits to meet this defence; 
but if B discards a club, on the return 
of the diamond, Z must let go a spade. 
If B discards the spade eight, Z dis- 
cards the club three. 

If A leads the deuce of hearts for the 
second trick, Y puts on the ace and leads 
the spade. Z wins the trick, and throws 
B into the lead with the losing spade, 
so that B must lead, and loses all the 
clubs, as Y and Z each have three left, 
Y discarding the heart on the second 
spade. 

If A leads a high club for the second 
trick, Y passes it, and Z wins it, leading 
a heart to Y’s ace. Now the second 
spade lead puts B in, as before. 


Matthew Mark Mohammed Dow 


(Continued from page 82) 


swung round and brought the axe up. 

A sharper gasp came from the crowd. 
Then it seemed that this force was 
potent enough to achieve its purpose. 
For, at sight of the child, something 
cleared from Dow’s face, and his arm 
He looked 
down with troubled gaze upon the child. 
The child looked up at him, smiling with 
candid eyes into the steaming visage. 

The inspector moved towards Mr. 
Christmas. 


“We can drop him easily. There'll 
be no danger to the kid.” 
“Shoot? No—not yet. Not un- 


less—— He’s recognised the boy. I 

must save more bloodshed if I can.” 
Again he moved towards Dow, and 

called to him. “That’s my boy. Dow. 


You know my Johnny. For God's sake 
pull yourself together. That's Mary's 
little brother.” 

Dow looked up at the words that 
came sharp and clear to him through 
the tense silence, and caught the cap- 
tain’s eye. His glance said that he un- 
derstood. 

So they stood, in the half-light, the 
stained, panting, hate-ridden black man, 
and the calm, bright, gold-headed boy. 
Then in tiny bell-like tones the child's 


voice floated across the circle: ' 
“"Ullo, Blacky-man. Blacky-man: 
Blacky-man !” 


And, from the crowd, came a ragged, 
sick scream; for the great mad arm 
shot aloft. There was one terrific sweep 
Of the ake... 1 +s 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 


HE Paige 666 Coupe is the aristocrat of enclosed 
cars. Under its hood is the exclusive six-cylinder 
power plant that has won the admiration and endorse- 
ment of sportsmen the nation over. The market affords 
no finer example of coach work and modern engineering. 
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Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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New Standard 
AEN Touring $2775.38 








iS SEL T meets. the demand of the buying public 
th ey: for a touring car of Kissel standard custom- 
NAS built quality, but without such De Luxe 


a | 

Ss equipment as clock, snubbers, bumpers, and 
wooden wheels replacing wire wheels—items 
that in no way affect the performance or ap- 
pearance of a touring car. 

This new 7-passenger Standard Touring has 
incorporated in it the advanced Kissel engin- 
eering achievements and chassis and body 
construction features that make for a quiet 
running, powerful, comfortable and attractive 


New 2-Door 


ISSEL’S 


Tourster 


new 2-door Tourster, individ- 


ual in design, distinctive in finish— 
possesses the snappy freedom of the 


touring Car. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. 
Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 











Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car 


Speedster—with the restfulness of the 
touring car. 

It is a 4-passenger car of exclusive lines— 
bicycle fenders—individual steps—snug top 
——extra-wide doors, one on each side and 
two sliding individual front seats. 
Mounted on the Kissel Custom-built 
chassis—powered by the new Kissel 
Custom-built motor. 
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A heating plant sightly and shining, with the swiftest response to her slightest 
é d § touch. So clean that the loveliest gown is not blemished, so economical that it 
SAVES 334% OF THE FUEL... it owns a proud right to its name. 


There is a type and a size for your home; see it for your own sake, but even more for hers. For all 
her ideals of comfort and warmth are richly fulfilled in this new IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine. 


weeb.a AAMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY *=xo53 














T bridge luacheons and when you go 


L | out to dine, count the Eversharps about 
you. You see these pencils everywhere, peep- 


ing out of handbags, dangling from fine 


watch chains, gleaming under smart lapels, 
We have made an 


busy in a dozen hands. 

Eversharp for you, made it with jeweler 
precision to last a lifetime and to serve you 
These pencils come in a mul- 


flawlessly. 
titude of neat designs in silver or in gold, 


Eversharps come in two lengths: short and 
standard. The former is for purses and for 
watch chains; the latter for vest pockets. 
Dealers everywhere sell Eversharps. Be sure 


you get the genuine. The name is onthe pencil. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicayo 


EVERSHARP 


t 77 
WAH ~ 
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Next in Necessity to a Home 


6 Meni utility and necessity of an automobile is so well 
established that in communities where cars are 
common, social life is practically organized on a basis 
of automobile ownership. 

After you and your wife have decided that your cir- 
cumstances and habits demand that you buy a new car, 
the next questions you will want answered are: 

Is this car good enough for us? 

Is it good-looking enough? 

Are we perfectly safe in buying it? 

Part of that last question involves the stability and 
intentions of the manufacturer behind the car. The 
Standard Eight is made by the Standard Steel Car 
Company of Pittsburgh, a large company with ample 
resources, and the determination to become a perma- 
nent leader in the automobile field. 

The other two questions can be completely answered 
by a better acquaintance with the power and appoint- 
ments of the Standard Eight. 





Touring Car, $3400 Sport, $3400 Roadster, $3400 Chassis $3150 
Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanette, $4500 Coupé, $4500 
Above prices f.0.b. Butler, Pa. 


STANDARD EIGHT 


A POWERFUL CAR 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Leurs Parfums 


sont 
des 


FLEURS 





“Their Perfumes are Flowers” 








Established in France since 1833 


The parfums of Henri Muraour & Cie are 
made in Grasse, Céte d’Azur, exclusively from 
the pure essences of the flowers which grow 
there in rich profusion. 


The delicate bouquet of this parfum de 
grand luxe is obtainable only from the 
most costly essences—perfectly blended 
until a breath of its fragrance gives one 
the exquisite pleasure of a dainty caress. 





“Caresse d'Amour” 
$10.00 


Eau de Cologne Ambrée should be 
known to every well groomed woman 
for its delightfully delicate, yet pungent 
and refreshing qualities and should be 
listed as a toilet necessity. In bottles of 
from 4 to 32 ounces—$1.90 to $10.00. 








PARFUMS de GRAND LUXF DERNIERES CREATIONS 


CARESSE D’AMOUR HESITATION 
JASMIN REVELATION 
LA ROSE COEUR ve GITANE 
CHYPRE HORS LA BRUME 
LE LILAS L’OCCIDENT 
$10.00 $7.00 


Those wishing to assure themselves of the delicacy, refinement 
and tenacity of these odours may procure samples from 
Messieurs Henri Muraour & Cie., New York City. Two odours, $1. 


HENKI MURAOUR ¢£ Co 


366 MADISON AVENUE 
VANDERBILT 8886 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
PHONE: 
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The Madonna 


VANITY FAIR 


of Slieve Dun 


(Continued from page 39) 


not talk blasphemy and nonsense, and 
Mary was silent but she knew in the 
end she would be proved right and she 
only told a couple of the neighbours 
and her aunt in the convent. She per- 
sisted in the story, and at the end of a 
few months her mother grew anxious 
about her, and got Doctor Scott to 
come and see her, and he told her that 
Mary was going to have a child. The 
poor mother went crying to Mary, and 
all Mary would say was, “I know, sure 
I told you. It’s on Christmas Day it 
will be.” The mother sent for Father 
Brannigan then, and he tried to make 
her tell him the name of the man; but 
she said there was no man and that the 
child was going to be born to save 
Liscree. He could make nothing of her 
at all, and they wrote to Joe Brady to 
come home. 

Joe was an honest, simple man and 
he couldn’t understand all this, and at 
first he wanted to have nothing more 
to do with her. But she reminded him 
of Saint Joseph, and then he grew 
frightened and the priest said he’d better 
marry her anyway, so they were mar- 
ried about October. 

At first the neighbours were scan- 
dalized and the men and boys in the 
village used to laugh at her as she went 
along the road to the chapel. But you 
couldn’t laugh at her for long, with her 
peaceful, gentle face, and she wasn't 
ashamed of herself at all, only proud. 
Believe her story or not, you couldn't 
take her for a bad woman, and soon 
everyone was afraid to say a word 
against her, for how did they know 
what they might be mocking? To be 
sure, it wasn’t possible that her story 
was true, but queer things had hap- 
pened in the world from time to time, 
and it was better to be careful. Soon 


nothing was talked about except Mary 
Creedon, at first with a laugh, then in 
tones of awe. The boys gave up drink. 
ing and fighting and went about quietly 
and decently, the women kept a watch 
on their tongues, and the very children 
playing in the street seemed more gen- 
tle and civil. Already Mary’s child was 
making Liscree a better place and Mary 
felt very, very ,happy. 

She had always said that the child 
would be born on Christmas Day, and 
it was felt in the neighbourhood that 
that would be the proof. As it came 
near the time it looked as if what she 
said would come true. 

Christmas eve was frosty and bright 
stars were in the sky, and towards eve- 
ning a crowd of people gathered near 
the cottage, for it was known that the 
child was coming. The women were in 
with her and the men were sitting in 
the outer room or standing in the door- 
way, the shepherds from Derry moun- 
tain were there and their sheep dogs 
lying on the hearth. 

It was just a few minutes after mid- 
night when the child was born. They 
all crowded into the room. They knelt 
round the bed, the candles shone on 
Mary and the child. 

Mary lay back on the pillow. She 
opened her eyes, she saw all the people 
kneeling, she stretched out her arms to 
them, she laid her hand on the child. 

““Behold—” she whispered, and she died, 

But the child was a girl. 


That night in a public-house in Cork 
a wastral was telling a story to two 
young men. 

“Will you believe me now?” he fin- 
ished. 

“Well, you’re the boy!” they said 
admiringly, and laughed. 


Breakfast in Bed 


(Continued from page 53) 


don’t know when I've seen you in such 
a bad temper. 

HE: (slapping the book together and 
hurling it at the footboard) Oh, you 
don’t—well, I do!—The last time I tried 
to work out a scenario in bed, and you 
decided, in your own inimitable way, 
you'd like to drive me crazy! 

SHE: (pitifully, utterly contrite) Oh, 
Carey, are you working out a scenario? 
I'm so sorry—why didn’t you tell me? 

He: I hate to tell people. I like to 
just think about ‘em without saying a 
word about ‘em to anybody. When I 
begin to talk about ’em I get sick of 
(He flings down the covers) I'm 
going to get up. 

SHE: (jumping out of bed so hastily 
as to scatter the manicuring appa- 
ratus in all directions) No, Carey—no, 
no, dear—you stay right there. I’m 
going to get up! 

He: (ungraciously) Oh, it’s no use 
(He drops one foot to the floor) 

SHE: Carey, please! Please stay 
there and think, dearest! If you don't 
I'll be so miserable I—(she drags a 
small blue handkerchief from her py- 
jama pocket and presses it against her 
mouth for a moment, then continues, 
brightly) Listen, darling, I have a won- 
derful idea, which will fix everything 
all right! I know I’m always bothering 
you when you're busy. You see I can't 
tell when you're busy, and when you're 
just cross. People that work in their 
heads are terribly difficult. If you were 
a—a paper-hanger, or something, it 
would be much more simple to know 
when you were at work. But anyway, 
the only thing for us to do is this: (She 
pauses for a moment; her lip quivers, 


and she twists her little handkerchief) 
I'll move into the blue guest-room. We 
don’t need two guest-rooms. And you 
can have this room all to yourself. 
After a while you can—you can get a 
larger bed—or we can—sell these, maybe 
—(she turns abruptly and starts toward 
the door) 

He: (leaping to his feet) Janet! 

SHE: (brightly, not looking around) 
Get back into bed, dear. I won't bother 
you again’ until luncheon—Carey! (with 
a shriek) Don’t you come near me! 
Don’t you touch me! : 

He: (huskily, catching her in his 
arms) If you think I’m going to sleep 
in this room with that other bed empty 
—as if you'd died, or something—(he 
gulps\—or sell—sell those—oh, my 
sweetheart, are you crying? 

SHE: (bursting into a flood of tears 
and laying her head on his shoulder) 


Of course I'm crying! My heart 3s 
broken! , 
He: Oh, don’t, honey! Oh, I'm 4 
brute! 
Sue: (sobbing) You're no_ such 
thing! It’s all my fault! I'm always 


trying to think of something to help 
you, and all the time I’m just ruining 
your life! 

He: (kissing the top of her head) 
Hush—hush, dear. I couldn't live with- 
out you—if that’s what you call ruin- 
ing my life. 

SHE: (wildly) But I want to help 
you! That's what I want, to help you: 
“ He: There—there. You do help me, 
darling. (He takes his handkerchief and 
tenderly dries her wet cheeks) It's 4 
help just having you around. 
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cA WOMAN’S toilet articles are 
her intimate companions. They 
must stand the test of daily use, year 
after year. They must have that 
simple beauty which never wearies. 
Their usefulness must be never-failing. 
Perhaps these are the reasons why 
Ivory Pyralin is a favorite with so 
many thousands of women. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS «& CO., INC. 


Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Genuine Pyralin can be identified 
by the name stamped on every piece. 












. HE beautiful LaBelle Pattern with its exclusive 
A feature, the transverse handle, is illustrated, Made 
in Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin as well as Ivory 
Pyralin—decorated in colors, if preferred. It is sold, 
at the leading stores the country over, in complete sets < 
or single pieces. As all Pyralin patterns are stand- ad 
ard, articles may be matched at any time. 
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In aWeek 


You will see that it pays 


This new method of teeth 
cleaning shows its benefits quick- 
ly. Some results are very rapid. 
Man, woman or child will in a 
week see effects delightful and 
convincing. Millions have al- 
ready seen them. 

Old ways of teeth cleaning 
leave much of the film. That 
viscous coat you feel clings to 
the teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. That film dims teeth and 
causes most tooth troubles. De- 
spite the tooth brush, all those 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. The new way fights 
that film. 


Film—the great enemy 


Film is now known as the 
teeth’s great enemy. It absorbs 


It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Very few 
people have escaped these film- 
caused troubles. 


Science combats it 


Dental science, after diligent 
research, has found ways to com- 
bat that film each day. The ways 
are efficient, as proved by able 
authorities. Now leading den- 
tists everywhere advise them. 

The methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
Other modern essentials are also 
found in it. Everyone is urged, 
by a ten-day test, to compare this 
new way with the old. 


Each use brings five effects 


stains, making the teeth look 
dingy. It is the basis of tartar. 
Pepsodent reaches wherever 


the film goes, and attacks it in 
two effective ways. It also gives 
three vital aids to Nature. 

It multiplies the salivary flow, 
Nature’s tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That to digest the 
starch deposits which otherwise 
cling and may form acid. It mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the sa- 


liva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

It polishes teeth so highly that 
film cannot easily adhere. Pepsin 
is also included. 

These effects accord with mod- 
ern dental requirements. They 
mean such cleansing, such pro- 
tection as old ways never brought. 
Get this 10-Day Tube and see 
how much they mean to you and 
yours. Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 


‘The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential ways. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 





’} What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10- 


10-Day Tube Free ‘ 





Day Tube. Note how clean 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY the teeth feel after using. 
Dept. 641, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. Mark the absence of the 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to viscous film. See how teeth 


whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. Then read the scien- 
tific reasons for the other 
good effects. It will mean a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 














VANITY FAIR 


The Bloch Sonata 


. (Continued from page 44) 


be “literature” and “painting” and 
“music”. 

In what manner the sounds of a string 
instrument and an instrument of per- 
cussion become all this to the auditor, 
in what manner an order superimposed 
upon nature’s chaos represents the chaos 
of nature herself, one can only feebly 
surmise. Communication through ma- 
terial form remains one of the ineluct- 
able mysteries of existence, as ineluct- 
able as personality itself, and the very 
earmarks of Bloch’s new style supply 
only vaguest clues to the riddle. 


Bloch’s Technique 


O doubt, the immense rhythmic and 

harmonic freedom of the music, the 
absence of tenderness and sentimentality, 
the directness, helps make it seem ele- 
mental. Bloch’s rhythms have become 
increasingly ferocious, abrupt, far- 
flung; they mutate incessantly, so much 
as to make the rhythmic element of the 
works of his second period, the “He- 
braic” period, appear conservative. Ton- 
ality has long since disappeared from 
modern music, but the passages in the 
Bloch sonata, where the two instru- 
ments play at the same time in two dis- 
tinct keys, give us new ears indeed. 
The melodic line, again, rugose, melan- 
choly, capricious, alternates between 
wild emphasis and subtle shadings. The 
highest and lowest registers of both in- 
struments are used continuously; the 
violin pours a tanny savage colour over 
the work. And then, the dynamics of 
the two instruments are brought into 
play by the composition with extraor- 
dinary freedom. The music is Ornstein 
plus esthetic form. 

The effects the composer obtains with 
piano and violin are grandly orchestral, 
so much so that, at the premiére, sev- 
eral persons were heard irately inquir- 
ing why he had not turned directly to 
the orchestra to express himself. To 
which several others were heard reply- 
ing that, since Bloch had succeeded in 
doing the thing with the aid of only two 
performers; since Messrs. Arthur Ru- 
benstein and Paul Kochanski, the pian- 
ist and violinist who presented the 
work, and presented it as genially as no 
other work of Bloch’s has ever been 
performed, found the labor of perform- 
ance quite within their scope, it would 
have been extravagant of him to have 


demanded more performers and other 
instruments, even had it been possible 
to assign a work, conceived in one me- 
dium, to another. : 

And, however dark the process of in- 
carnation may remain, one thing the 
sonata makes us to know well, It 
makes us to know that a man entire ig 
finding his expression in music; that 
Ernest Bloch is managing to express his 
full bulk and weight in his art. Amer- 
ica has not been as hostile to him as 
she is to so many of her own children, 
Bloch is achieving what it seems impos. 
sible for the native-born musician to 
accomplish, the production of great 
musical art on our shores. It is possible 
that it is given him to do so because of 
the fact that the formative years of his 
life, the years when the feeling for life 
is developed, the years of childhood and 
early youth, were spent in an environ- 
ment less dessicated, less confused, less 
hostile to nature than that which has 
existed, up to the last few years, in this 
country ; and that, when he arrived here 
for the first time, nearly five years since, 
he was already strong enough to resist 
the dryness of the spiritual climate of 
the western world. 

In any case, he has made an amazing 
progress in his craftsmanship since his 
immigration, pulled up by the roots 
great living masses of life. He has left 
behind him as for the work composed 
during the last years of his sojourn in 
his home in Geneva, the works of the 
“Hebraic” period, the Psalms, “Israel”, 
“Schelomo”, and the rest, as in the day 
of their composition he left behind him 
the works of his novitiate, the C-sharp 
minor symphony, “Macbeth” and 
“Hiver-Printemps”. 

Bloch is entering, with the viola suite 
and the violin and piano sonata, a new 
period, his “third period”, demonstrat- 
ing a power and freedom of concep- 
tion, a range of ideas, a fire and forma- 
tive might which make him second to 
no living composer. It is quite patent 
at present that the world possesses in 
him one of the greatest musical talents 
that have appeared in decades. And 
it seems probable that, should he con- 
tinue to advance as he has been ad- 
vancing in his recent works, he may 
discover to the world one of the supreme 
musical temperaments of the modern 
age. 


F ragment 


By JANET MaBie 


[LITTLE points of yellow light glim- 

mered through a fog that hung over 
a street in the Chinese quarter. The 
street was as stoic and inscrutable as the 
people who lived in it. The silence 
there was dreadful as a harsh noise. 
Infrequently a shapeless figure moved, 
cat-like, along the narrow strip of side- 
walk, 

A grey cat with a patch of dirty 
white over one eye walked into the 
street, hesitated, blinked topaz eyes, 
walked back across the curb, down un- 
seen stairs and disappeared. A moment 
later an evil-looking rat scudded across 
the stairs. It had come up the unseen 
stairs. 

Once a shrill laugh echoed through 
the cavern of misty walls. A door 
slammed derisively. The silence closed 
down again like a heavy hand. 

There came the measured clack of 
feet in Occidental shoes. It struck up 
dots of sound sharply from the pave- 
ment. The flickering street lantern 


picked out a figure of a boy, very young, 
very slim, and with eyes peering anx- 
iously, roused from habitual Oriental 
calm by something that smouldered. 
The boy gazed at each house with close 
hunger. 

Suddenly he stopped and a dreamy 
smile showed in the shadow of the flat 
hat. An instant a white hand fumbled 
in the loose clothing. Then the boy 
raised a slender reed to his lips, and the 
wailing frailty of a Chinese love-song 
filtered through the mean, dirty street. 

Against the parchment shade of 4 
lighted window was the sudden shadow 
of a girl. Her head was flung up t0 
listen. The long, exquisite line of her 
throat made fantastic the hair, bound 
and tasselled close to her head. There 
was a solemn intensity in her attitude, 
and no joy. 

The shrill screech of fire 
drowned out the reed. ' 

The candle behind the parchmen 
shade was snuffed out. 
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i? are willing to pay for and appreci- \Y/ 
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VY It is the color of a sparkling, bril- N/ 


liant topaz, with the same jewel- 
like transparency. 


It has the alluring, mysterious fra- 
) grance of rare exotic blossoms, } 
gathered in an Oriental bouquet. a 


Shah of Persia Transparent Soap 
is made from costly ingredients by 

an exacting process and the pro- aN 2 
| duction is limited. / 


A three-cake box costs $1.00. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
mail us one dollar and we will 
send you a box prepaid. 


CRYSTAL SOAP CO. 


Rm. 209, 366 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK (e) 
© 1921 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Beautiful Legend 


(Continued from page 59) 


dinner scene which costs the producers 
an enormous figure and is an exact and 
perfect replica of any other bridal din- 
ner scene with the exception that there 
are more than the usual number of sad 
relatives, and there is no gin in the 
orange juice. It is at this banquet that 
Freddie discovers with a low moan that 
the lady on his right is a Complete 
Blank. No matter what key Freddie 
presses, she registers 0.0000; he strug- 
gles desperately against that numbing 
drowsiness which is slowly creeping 
toward his brain. Already it has 
reached his neck, and soon all will be 
over with him. His partner speaks: 
“Don’t you think the best man looks 
something like Eddie Sterns, last year’s 
Amherst football captain? I’m simply 
crazy to meet him—they say he’s a per- 
fect whizz—my room-mate at college 
met him at our Prom once—you ought 
to know her—she’s a perfect whizz—” 

Then, for an instant, the buzzing in 
his ears stops, and he hears a peal of 
glorious golden laughter on his left. Out 
of the night that covers him—out of the 
mist and deepening gloom, Freddie sees 
a beautiful face and hears the delicious 
laugh of the nymphs and the sirens. 
The desire to live, and love, stirs feebly 
within him; then grows, and, with a 
convulsive effort, Freddie coils his Line 
and hurls it at this new-found Vision 
in a last desperate effort to regain con- 
sciousness, and escape oblivion. 

And then the Line reaches her—it lies 
for an instant flat at her feet—then she 
clutches at it—and pulls prostrate Fred- 
die to safety. 

Ten minutes later Freddie has learned 
that her name is Gladys; that she lives 
on the right side of Chicago, and that 
she has a wonderful sense of humor, for 
she does nothing but laugh at his jokes. 
And looking around vainly for the Line, 
we find no trace of it whatever, for 
lovely Gladys has swallowed it whole. 

In short, Freddie has been knocked 
for a goal. 

The curtain will now be lowered for 
an instant to denote the passage of 
four months; and, glancing at our li- 
bretto, we learn that laughing Gladys is 
the pride and joy of two humble but 


wealthy parents, and that, in order to 
develop her laugh, there has already 
been expended the sum of $100,000, in 
such essential itenis as Miss French's 
Finishing School, two winters at Miami 
four Yale proms, three Princeton ditto 
and a debut at the Blackstone. The 
dear child, to be sure, has no idea what 
anything is about, and she really doesn't 
understand what most of the men are 
driving at. But, with that Laugh and 
those Eyes, my dear, what need has the 
child for a brain? 

And so, four months later, we come 
to the 

Swell Society Wedding scene, with the 
customary number of pale, wan ushers, 
with the customary pale, wan head- 
aches, and the eternal Aunt Cornelia js 
sulking because this idiotic mistake has 
made it necessary for her to sit behind 
a pillar instead of where she belongs, 

And then, at last, here comes the 
Bride—Gladys of the Glorious Laugh. 

And that white-faced individual who 
waits for her at the end of the aisle is 
our old friend, Freddie, the Life of the 
Party, and the inventor of the Line, 

Thus it was that the Line met the 
Laugh, and now, with the aid of Lu- 
cille & Co., Limited, Haig and Haig. 
Unlimited, and the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church they are being united in holy 
matrimony until death do them part. 

But death doesn’t them part for some 
fifty years—and their married life was 
of course one long glorious dream. 

And even in those years before Fred- 
die retired from business, for Freddie 
was by no means an idler and usually 
spent at least one day a week at the 
office—Gladys could not be lonesome, 
for with the aid of the telephone, a 
half an hour, and a little patience she 
could get him on the line. And at the 
tinkle of his office phone, Freddie would 
instantly drop whatever he was drink- 
ing and for an hour or so these two 
souls would commune in their delight- 
ful way. 

And their union was fruitful and they 
begat three hearty Laughs, two fair 
Lines, and three Complete Blanks, two 
of whom died in youth, the other grow- 
ing up to be a United States Senator. 


Knut Hamsun the Seeker 


(Continued from page 78) 


This does not by any means exhaust 
the list of Hamsun’s writings, but it 
exhausts the list of those that have come 
my way. One of his later books bore 
the significant motto: “A Wanderer may 
come to fifty years; he plays more softly 
then. He plays with muted strings.” 
It seems that “the discords of tortured 
loveliness” in his life had commenced 
to be resolved. Of his later life not 
much is known, except that he dislikes 
cities and social life, and lives happily 
on a farm with his wife and family. 
And so we come to Growth of the Soil, 
which is an epic celebration of peasant 
life—the life of the soil from which he 
sprang and to which he has returned. 

Growth of the Soil is an idyl as well 
as an epic. It is, as H. G. Wells has 
said, “wholly beautiful; it is saturated 
with wisdom and humor and tender- 
ness.” One becomes interested in the 
domestic life of Isak and Inger, the 
crude peasant couple of this tale, more 
than one ever was in the European war. 
The building of a new cowshed is more 
important than the battle of the Marne. 
It is extraordinary, the poetic realism 
of this book, in which lust and murder 
seem to take their place in the story of 
earth with something of the naturalness 
of spring-floods, and lightning-storms. 

And so it seems that Knut Hamsun 
has not answered the question which all 


his works have raised: the question of 
what it is all about, this freak of na- 
ture by which the soil gives birth to 
rebellious children who will not learn 
her ways, but go wandering far, seeking 
the devil knows what, only to return to 
her bosom at last, happily married after 
a succession of strange and tormenting 
loves, to sing with muted strings the 
glory of the commonplace! 

I had almost forgotten what I started 
out to say: in England and America the 
problem of the sensitive—and fasci- 
nating and foolish—-person has just com- 
menced to exist for us. In Europe it 
has long been familiar. The Conti- 
nental public understands the queer, tor- 
mented figure who is the center of 
Knut Hamsun’s earlier works. It likes 
queer people. It is not possessed by 
that mania of efficiency which in Amer- 
ica especially makes us all wish to be 
exactly like everybody else. It cher- 
ishes its eccentrics as its darlings; but 
it knows quite well that its darlings are, 
just the same, the worst people to get 
along with that God and the Devil ever 
made. It wants to know more about 
them; and it values these candid, ut- 
terly sincere, utterly unsentimental self- 
revelations of a man who was, while in 
the process of becoming one of the 
world’s greatest writers, self-confessedly 
one of the world’s biggest fools. 
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The Spreading 


Plait of oe 
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Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Coat 
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READY TO WEAR 

or TO MEASURE 
FOR ALL ‘ROUND SPORTS WE: AR 
KNOWN and WORN WHEREVER 
GOLF IS PLAYED 























and SUMMER WEAR 

in Scotch and English Tweeds 
Shetlands, Gabardines and 
other lightweight sports weaves 


‘ rat ‘AILORED for SPRING 






OBTAINABLE with KNICKERS 
or LONG TROUSERS—or BOTH 


EMPHASIZING for the WARMER 
DAYS— 

Scotch and Belgian Linens 
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Procurable in New York at 30 John Street. 
In other cities at foremost sportswear dealers 
—nearest address named on request. 
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Sports Clothes Exclusively 
30 JOHN Street NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


English Comic Actors of To-day 


(Continued from page 43) 


his cleverness lie mainly, as some people 
suppose, in the brilliance of his various 
disguises. 

The best thing, in my opinion, that he 
has ever done was his sketch of a gen- 
tleman, drunk, but not too drunk, who 
is searching for a cab to take him home. 
An old theme this, but in Nelson Keys’ 
hands or rather feet (because there is a 
very beautiful dance attached to it) it is 
a thing of finished genius. No step, no 
movement of body or hands but is 
needed exactly at that place and exactly 
in that time to fulfill the picture. And 
when the time has come to stop, he 
stops. . 

Very far from this finished artistry is 
the talent of Leslie Henson. Leslie 
Henson is a droll—that is he owes every- 
thing to his physical appearance and his 
vitality. He is the most restless figure 
on the British stage and also one of the 
most competent. His competence is not, 
as it is with George Robey, the result of 
an iron determination to get there— 
Leslie Henson is of course glad that he 
has got there, but I imagine that he 
would work with absolute thoroughness 
at whatever he had to do whether there 
were a public to watch him or no. Nor 
is it as it must be with Nelson Keys, a 
real artist’s passion for completing in 
its final detail the beauty of the sketch 
upon which he is working. I do not 
think that Leslie Henson cares very 
much for Beauty—what he is after is 
Fun. 

With his first onrush he seems to 
say to us: “Now here you have a 
rather dull collection of Chorus girls 
and young Tenors and an ass of a plot. 
Do let me see if I can’t bring a little 
fun into it. I'm sure I can if I’m al- 
lowed to throw a few cushions about 
and pretend that this sofa is a motor 
car and myself an apoplectic general who 
can't get the damn thing to go.” He is 
permitted of course, and the fun comes. 
He has, I am convinced, no principle in 
life beyond this; nevertheless his little 
sketches of the aforesaid general, of the 
terrified subaltern, of the bibulous ser- 
geant-major, are admirably finished in 
their own way. He should be able, I 
fancy, to make a strong impression in 


pathetic parts, but this he has never 50 
ie as I know, attempted. He bears a 
strong resemblance to one of the greatest 
actors of our time, the late Jimmie 
Welch, whose pathos was so much finer 

and surer than his humour. 

There is finally W. H. Berry. I find 
it more difficult to write of Berry than 
of the others because of a violent preju- 
dice in his favour. This prejudice is 
based very largely on a feeling (prob- 
ably false) that he badly needs looking 
after. The other actors named in this 
little essay show no signs of weakness, 
nor do any of them wish for a closer 
acquaintance with their audience, Berry’ 5 
stage is one long bewilderment; he jg 
pushed into situations by younger, more 
scornful souls, looks about him, sings a 
little, dances a little, refuses to be dis- 
couraged but does beg the audience to 
tell him, out of their superior wisdom, 
what he is to do. Moreover, however 
tiresome his situation may be, he bears 
no malice against anyone. He is sure 
that no one means any harm against 
him. He has quite a good opinion of 
himself: he is fond of asserting his dig- 
nity. He is stout now and middle- -aged, 
but he sees, when he looks around him, 
no one better than himself. He likes 
women—especially young women—and 
is sure that women like him. He is a 
trifle vain about his physical appearance 
and delights in gay waistcoats and large 
buttonholes. In fact he is very much 
of a Dog, but a bewildered Dog with 
something closely akin to the White 
Knight in “Alice”! 

How can this trustful bewildered crea- 
ture not appeal to us, especially when he 
sings delightfully, dances enchantingly and 
has the jolliest horse-laugh of anyone in 
England. He again has been of late badly 
served with his material. The musical 
adaption of Pinero’s “Boy” was done with 
skill and was excellently suited to him. 
Since then the things he has had to dohave 
been for the most part vain repetitions. 
He is a fine artist, a most lovable per- 
sonality. Indeed of the men whom I 
have named here he is the only one who 
attaches one’s affections. May it be 
many years before he ceases to be pre- 
sented to us in his latest embarrassment! 


QUESTIONS 


By MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


N evening star coerces night 


Into an attitude 


Of brooding admiration. 


A far-off bell is quarreling 


Somnolently with the evening air. 


Why do these things dispute 


The validity of our despair 


And make it small and unreal? 


Are trees, that tender evening 


Green and rustling lyrics, 


More deeply alive than our love? 


This country road beneath our feet 


Seems inscrutably aloof, 


But if we could forget 


The proud complexities of thought 


And melt into this evening, 


We might find that country roads 


Were gestures of mute understanding. 
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Character — unobtrusive, yet of 
unmistakable dignity and distinction 
—is the out-standing achievement of 


THE FINAL WORD 


Irreproachable simplicity of 
graceful, flowing lines pro- 
cures the authoritative Derham 
atmosphere. 


Comprehendingly designed to 
express you—your individual 
requirements and discrimina- 
tions. 


Sketches for any type chassis 
submitted upon your request. 


The Derham Body Co., Inc. 
237-245 S. Twelfth St. 
Philadelphia 


and Rosemont, Pa. 


Derham Custom Bodies 


IN EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


Designed for William C. Blatz, Amalgamated Leather Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Built on Cadillac chassis. 











































More Fun 
At That Summer Home 


If your summer home is situated on a 
lake or river you can have worlds of 
fun with your rowboat and a 


Speed 
J Motor 


It clamps to the stern of any square stern row- 
boat in a jiffy and will take you to that sandy 
bathing beach, the fishing grounds, or just 
calling on neighbors, at 10 miles an hour. 
Provides a little runabout boat for use when 
you don’t care to use your Jarger launch. 
Any member of the family can operate it. 

The motor provides five speeds—two for- 
ward, two reverse anda neutral. It starts with 
a starter—no cranking. Furnished with mag- 
neto built in the flywheel or battery ignition. 
Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
275 Caille Building, Detroit, Mich. 
We also build launch motors 
from2% to20h.p. Ask 


Sor special literature 
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“The Utmost in Cigarettes" 
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Standard! 
Golf Balls 


WANAMAKER golf balls 
are standard. You may order 
the balls you want just as 
you have been doing. In 
addition, we shall continue 
our 31 dwt. balls—the most 





popular balls in 1920— 
RADIO, SUPER-RADIO, 
RED FLASH, SILVER 
KING. 


The Amazing RADIO 
More RADIOS 





America’s favorite golf ball. 


were sold during 1920 than any other golf ball 


made in the United States. Mesh or recessed mark- 
ing. $1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 


The SUPER-RADIO 


A larger ball than the RADIO. Stands up finely 
on a cuppy fair green. Mesh and recessed mark- 
ing. $1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 


The Marvelous MYSTERY 


A new ball. What makes it fly so far? What 
makes it stand up so well? Mesh and recessed 
marking. $1 each; $12 doz. 


The Ripping RED FLASH 


Wherever you golf, you’ll find players who pre- 
fer RED FLASH to all other balls. It is wonder- 
fully consistent and upstanding. Mesh and re- 
cessed marking. 90c each; $10.80 doz. 


The Top-hole TAPLOW 


A large, light ball—a floater—the type of ball 
which many British golfers regard as the ideal 
size and weight. Mesh marking. 65c each; $7.80 
doz. 














and the famous British ball 
The Scintillating SILVER KING 


They tell us that the demand across the water 
is for nothing but SILVER KINGS. It wears the 
world’s crown for distance and durability. The 
1921 ball is better than ever. Just try a round with 
the Royal Blue lined SILVER KING. Mesh and 
recessed marking. $1.10 each; $13.20 doz. 








———— an 
lacie Duncan and Abe Mitchell 


GEORGE DUNCAN, Open Champion of Great Britain, 
and ABE MITCHELL, Professional match play Champion 
of Great Britain, will visit America this summer for a three 
months’ tour under our management. Clubs desiring to 
make reservations for exhibitions, may communicate with 
SUMNER R. HOLLANDER, c/o JOHN WANA- 
MAKER, New York. 


John Wanamaker 


Sole National wholesale distributors of SILVER KING golf balls, and our 
own exclusive group, covering the requirements of every type of golfer. 


BROADWAY AT NINTH, New York 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Three Miss Musketeers 


(Continued from page 63) 


result of superb golf, with scores around 
80 and 81, and in each case this su- 
periority was established not only by 
tine control of both wood and iron, but 
also by exceptional coolness, stamina 


| and good judgment throughout, quali- 


ties which, before that time, men had 
always held to be their exclusive prop- 
erty. 

Miss Stirling, still in the very, very 
early twenties, has this combined qual- 


| ity of coolness and fine judgment well 
| beyond the normal male star. 


In the 
way of nerve control we have seen no 
male champion who surpassed her, and 
extremely few who were her equals. 

Miss Stirling can drive over two hun- 
dred yards, she is also a good putter 
and when it comes to iron play there 


, are only a few ranking male amateurs 


who can match her firm-wristed skill. 
In a match against Mrs. C. H. Vander- 


| beck at Mayfield, Cleveland, the latter 


sank one long putt after another, cut- 
ting down a big lead in the stretch, 
but even against this supreme test Miss 


| Stirling had the winning stroke left 
| when the crucial moment arrived. And 


at Hamilton, Canada, last fall she was 
good enough to turn in a 75 over a 
6400-yard course when the call came 
for low scoring. 


England’s Boast 


REAT BRITAIN has had several 
women stars in sport before, but 
none who quite came up to the great- 
ness of Cecil Leitch, her champion 
golfer. Miss Leitch went so far beyond 


| her feminine field that she began to ar- 


range handicap matches with such male 


| stars as Harold Hilton and Abe Mitchell 








in order to secure a worthwhile test. 
Despite her many successes, the lead- 
ing English golfers still thought that 
“girls will be girls’ until Miss Leitch 
turned in a 70 at Ranelagh. That was 
quite another matter. A 70 is some- 
thing beyond any argument about sex. 
Miss Leitch won her first British 
championship at Hunstanton in 1914 
and she has never been displaced since. 
In 1919, when a certain amount of tour- 
nament play was resumed, the British 
wonder took a big lead over her field 
and her triumphal march through the 
1920 championship was the most one- 
sided offensive on record. She won 
most of her matches from strong players 
by the wide margin of 7 and 6. Ex- 
ceedingly strong, with the free-swinging 
power of a first class male player, Miss 
Leitch has,.come to an_ international 
height beyorti that held by any mas- 
culine. A “woman’s place may be in 
the home”, but any number of men 
would rather stay at home than meet 
Miss Leitch in a test that called for 
any considerable wager. She has driven 
250 yards on many occasions, but, 
after all, the factor that lifts her to such 
heights is her consistent supremacy in 
all the important branches of the game. 
And the main test, after all, is this— 
when Miss Leitch and Miss Stirling 
meet, they will attract as big a gallery 
as any two male champions could hope 
to draw either in England or America. 
For the first time we have two women 
who, if they are drawn together in an 
international test, will be followed by 
10,000 or more enthusiasts; two women 


who, in a competitive engagement, can 
draw out as large a multitude as any 
combination of male golfers you can 
name. All of which is a new order in 
sport. The male grip upon the leading 
competitive roles has been shattered 
The topliners are no longer restricted to 
one sex. 


The French Entry 


JN France, Georges Carpentier has but 

one national rival. The rival hap- 
pens to be, not Monsieur, but Mlle 
Suzanne Lenglen. And Mlle. Lenglen 
happens to be a tennis marvel without 
a rival. Miss Stirling and Miss Leitch 
are only supreme in two big nations, or 
supreme together in a world. But Mile 
Lenglen doesn’t have to share her act 
with any other headliner. 

This bounding young marvel of 
France, who seems to be more in the air 
than upon the ground in every match, 
won the women’s championship last 
summer with ridiculous ease. Mrs, Mal- 
lory, the best of the Americans, may 
not have been at her best, but her game 
in the championship tournament was 
not to be compared with that of the 
French star. When the conqueror of 
Mrs. Mallory tackled Mlle. Lenglen, the 
former was outclassed. 

The French girl does most of her 
stroking while in the air, frequently 
being a foot or more above the ground 
as she wallops the ball. She is a bound- 
ing young whirlwind, rushing back and 
forth and around the court after the 
manner of a festive tornado set adrift. 
“The great Lenglen” they call her in 
France, where the great Gascon began 
his career. 

The French star has achieved an in- 
ternational fame above that of any 
other amateur in France. She _has 
stepped in with her two golfing sisters 
from America and England to form an 
incomparable trio, the advance guard of 
a new day in sport, in which women 
will share the headlines with men, and 
where the physical development of the 
race will not be as one-sided as it has 
been in the past. And it has taken 
some unusual turn, such as that offered 
by the Three Miss Musketeers, to help 
blaze the way. As long as so many 
women’s sports were handled in society 
columns, permitted only here and there 
to reach the sporting page, this growth 
had to be slow. But Miss Stirling, Miss 
Leitch and Mlle. Lenglen, scorning the 
publicity of the social column, have 
found their place side by side with the 
leading male champions of the world. 

If you don’t believe it ask any golfer 
how he would like to see a champion- 
ship match between Miss Stirling and 
Miss Leitch—or any tennis player or 
tennis follower, how he would like to 
see Mlle. Lenglen meeting Mrs. Molla 
Bjurstedt Mallory at her best. ; 

Women are now going in for boxing, 
football, rowing, hockey, baseball and 
even polo. So, the old phrase, “Weaker 
Sex”, is starting toward oblivion. 

There have been many notable torch- 
bearers among women athletes in the 
past, but none to be mentioned above 
the trio that now holds sway and that, 
during the next few months, will crowd 
more than one male star away from 
the centre of fame’s spotlight. 
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adrift. b Cabriolet on Packard Chassis Designed for Dr. E. D. Dier of Philadelphia and New York 


“ab Whether a Dashing Speedster of Rakish Design, or an Ultra Conservative Cabriolet of Plainest Lines, Schutte Creations Possess That Atmosphere of Individuality, That 








pation S 


i Intangible Something, Which Distinguishes Them From Other Automobiles, Our Facilities Include the Mounting of a Radiator of Exclusive Pattern, the Alteration of the ; 
in in- F Entire Exterior Appearance, As Well As the Shortening or Lengthening of the Chassis, a Sketch Together With a Complete Explanation As to How Your Particular i 
~ any ' Chassis Could be Transformed Into Practically any Type and Size of Open or Closed Car Will be Furnished Upon Request. ‘ : 
» has t CHARLES SCHUTTE BODY COMPANY LANCASTER, PENNA., U. S. A. 
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fol Dress or Sporting Garments 
xing | | for Spring 1 | 
_ Riding Suits and odd Breeches it 
arch: Norfolk Suits and odd Knickers ! 


1 the 


bowe J ff English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery & 
ond Leather Goods 
Homespun Coats, Mackintoshes, Polo 
Ulsters 

Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 
Send for “The Care of the Wardrobe” | 
We have made Substantial Reductions | 

in Prices throughout our Stock of 
Ready-made and Custom Clothing 




















The Pinehurst Golf Oxford, made of Genuine Scotch Grain 





A Few of Our Women’s Golf Shoes 





| ON SALE AT THE BEST SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
B | 
_— -s ee ee Write to Us for Further Information 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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The Cr uisette—Queen of Motor Launches 
1921 Models constitute the highest achieve- 
ment in Standardized Construction. They 


challenge comparison for these very im- 
portant qualities: 


Staunch seaworthiness 
Graceful lines 


33-ft. Cruisette—Speed 12 miles 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE 


CHOCOLATE 


Eating 
Drinking 
Baking 
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pure. 





The acme 

of chocolate 
goodness— 
anytime, anywhere, 
there's delight in 


eating it— 


it’s 





| 








Quality of workmanship and materials 


Standardized Models: 


50-ft. ELCO Cruiser—Sleeps 8 persons 


Send for catalog. Better still, visit Bayonne 
and see these superb boats for yourself. 






THE WORKS 


Main Office and Works: 





Rich in 
Food Value 


Comfortable roominess 
Easily sustained speed 
Reliability and economy of the Power Plant 


The prices of Elco Cruisettes are much lower than any 
other boats of their dimensions. 


They are appropriately called “‘the little sisters of the 
British ‘M.L.’ Submarine Chasers.”’ 


40-ft. Cruisette—Speed 11'2 miles 
30-ft. ELCO Express—Speed 20 miles 36-ft. ELCO Sedan—Speed 32 miles 








179 Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. 








Via C.R.R. of N.J. (Liberty Street Ferry) 
New Yor Orrice: 11 Pine Street 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Cosmic “Kid” 


(Continued from page 29) 


small comfort to his wife in time of 
difficulty, is that all his errors are of 
muddle-head and not of muddle-heart. 
Digges simply can't achieve the stupid 
geniality which should make the man 
For many seasons now he 
has been playing parts touched by the 


| East Wind and he is unable to escape a 
, touch of sharpness in his performance. 


So strong a trace of whining remains 
that it gives false colour to what should 
be mere bewilderment. 


Collaboration with Shakespeare 


NOTHER play imported from En- 
gland has fared less happily than 
Mr. Pim Passes By. Macbeth was of 
course brought over some years ago, 


| but Mr. Hopkins supplied new scenery 
| and costumes for the revival. The 


scenery at any rate was just a little 
too new. Of its value as decorative art 
there ought not to be much question. 
Robert Edmond Jones is one of the 


' great artists and architects of the stage, 


| intended to go. 


but his fine and potent imagination car- 
ried him farther than Shakespeare had 
This, of course, is sur- 
mise, but with much more certainty 
it can be said that Jones set a mark to 
which the actors were unable to follow 
him. There was no proper co-operation 
between playwright, artist and actors. 
Collaboration with Shakespeare becomes 
increasingly difficult and he seems 
hardly the person to be brought into 
association with the newer art forms. 
Within the intention of Jones was the 
notion of taking Macbeth out of time 
and place and making it an abstract 
play of the clash of man and the 
evil forces outside him. The witches 
were symbols and not persons and the 
artist put them into masks. The castle, 
too, was touched with symbolism. Never 
a liveable habitation, it leaned farther 
and farther from the perpendicular as 
the play went on, and Macbeth’s down- 
fall approached. All this we feel was 
not within the intention of Shakespeare, 
and it seemed to us hardly more suit- 
able than if Jones had undertaken to do 
Crooked Gamblers and had_ indicated 
the coming decline in the rubber stock, 
around which the play was written, by 
painting the Woolworth Tower on the 
backdrop leaning hell-bent for Pisa. 
Whatever Shakespeare thought about 
it, the actors were puzzled. It may not 
have been the scenery of Mr. Jones. 


| Perhaps, as somebody has suggested, the 


audiences were unduly conscious of the 
scenery only because there was practi- 


| cally no acting to distract their atten- 
| tion. Julia Arthur was a likeable Lady 
| Macbeth, which is not quite right, but 
| Lionel Barrymore was a most dreary 


| Macbeth in the 


and tiresome Macbeth, and that’s not 
right either. Whose the fault we don't 
know. We are not disposed to deny 
that the blame may even belong to 
Shakespeare; but the fact remains that 
Hopkins production 
was deadly dull. In other respects tie 
wicked Scot may have been guilty, but 


| a large number of persons in the audi- 


ence upon hearing the charge “Macbeth 
hath murdered sleep” would have been 
obliged by every dictate of justice to 
open their eyes and shout “Not guilty” 

Of the newer plays one of the most 
promising is The Hero, by Gilbert 
Emery, who was once known as Emery 
Pottle. Mr. Pottle is still feeling his 
way about in play construction and 
every now and again he would trip 
over the plot, but he was deftness itself 
in the manipulation of dialogue. Char- 
acter, too, he generally saw clearly. The 
play is an unusually uncompromising 
study of the glamorous virtue which we 
call courage. Mr. Pottle is not dis- 
posed to be blinded by it and he points 
out that a man may dare and dare and 
yet be a villain. He contrasts a steady 
stay-at-home brother and a young ras- 
cal who gathers glory as he rolls into 
war and then comes home to live on 
his bravery and nothing else. Probably 
Mr. Pottle intends to make us see that 
there is more persuasive appeal in the 
courage which faces the hard, daily un- 
romantic tasks than the more special 
sort for which medals are awarded. In 
this the author does not quite succeed, 
He slashes most of the gloss off the war 
hero through three acts, then he lets him 
die a hero and, though it is illogical, the 
last fine gesture of the man blots out 
almost everything else. 

Perhaps this very effect is within the 
intent of Pottle, who may choose to 
press home the irony of his comedy of 
the stay-at-home to the point of trag- 
edy. Mr. Pottle still does men a great 
deal better than women. The wife of 
the humdrum brother does not seem 
very clearly drawn and the Belgian 
refugee who falls into the path of the 
hero is no more than another doll in 
the great sawdust army of the seduced. 
But both the brothers are drawn with 
rare understanding and enormously well 
played by Robert Ames and Grant 
Mitchell. If he has some luck and 
enough application Mr. Emery ought to 
go on to be one of the native dramatists 
entered in the contest for the making 
of the great American drama. 


“Nice People” 


ACHEL CROTHERS is not so 

keenly in the competition as she 
seemed to be when she wrote Old Lady 
31. Her Nice People is moderately 
amusing but it follows the convention 
of every little old last year's Sunday 
magazine story in becoming much exe!- 
cised over the morals of the young to- 
day. We doubt the accuracy of the ob- 
servation of the pessimists and we are 
still more certain that whichever way 
the facts point nothing very important 
is at stake. We are rather inclined to 
think that the somewhat important mat- 
ter of morals has been confused with 
the lesser question of manners. How- 
ever, in justice to Miss Crothers it is 
only fair to. add that she has written a 
good part for Francine Larrimore and 
that Miss Larrimore plays it as if it 
were a great one. 
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LAFAYETTE 





Ir our car is as good as we believe it is 
or as good as owners tell us, that is be- 
cause we have not once swerved from the 
purpose with which we started—to build 
the finest automobile we could, putting 
into its structure, without thought of 
cost, all that honest metal could give and 
that devoted workmanship could avail 


Road weight of Touring Car, with spare tire 
and fulltanks of fuel and water, 4180 pounds 


LaFayette Open Cars, $5625 at Indianapolis 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars Aili Inpianapous 
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“You just know she wears them 
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